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Old and New State Street, Boston. . 
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The upper photograph shows State Street in 1850. 
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Never take second place. The Boston Cooking School and 
other leading schools use them exclusively. The Monarch 
HUB, Ebony Finish, is one of the latest, and in many respects 
the best of the famous Hub Series of Ranges. Its smooth finish 
makes it easier to clean—surer to stay clean. The big Ash 
Pan in the Closet Base holds three hods and runs on Roller 
Bearings. Ovens two inches larger than ordinary. Bakes 
with the fire-pot half full of coal. Two ranges in one— 
if you use Gas Attachment shown above. Complete circular 
““C”? on request. Sold by leading Furniture and Stove 
Dealers everywhere. 





SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, Makers, 
52-54 Union Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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This picture 
on each box. 


Underwear is unexcelled. 


as shown above, also on waistband. 


to ask elsewhere, for the Rockwood is 


















will repay any effort you may make to 





‘ockwood Underwear, ai 
name, we will see that you are supplied. 


BENNINGTON VT. 


STANDARD 


UNDERWEAR 


All wool, white, scarlet, buff, camel's hair and 
fancy colors, made from pure, unadulterated stock. 
For comfort, service and sanitation, the Rockwood 


The Rockwood Underwear was awarded first prize (a Gold Medal) 
for excellence and merit at the Lewis and Clark Exposition, Portland, 
Oregon, but in the judgment of thousands of wearers of Rockwood it has 
held first place continuously since the beginning of its manufacture in | 862. 


Prices $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 
per garment, according to quality. Ask for "Rock- 
wood " and look for the label in neck of garment, 

If you fail to find it on first inquiry, it will pay 


old-time New England standards of value, ana 


We do not sell direct, but if your dealer does not handle 


you will so advise us, giving his 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CoO., 





This picture 
on each box. 


Imprint of Lewis and Clark 
gold medal awarded 
Rockwood Underwear. 
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HOOSING A SCHOOL. The publish 

will be pleased to send to any one req ing C 

of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 

Art Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University 
in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 
and Train- | 


Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute ano. train: 


36 Bromfieid Street, Boston. Established 40 years. 


onne . 3. ° 
Williston Seminary, “c240my for Bex* | 


of The Companion | BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


| 32d year begins Sept. 30. 
it a Catal 


SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


Instructors.—E. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, PHILIP 
HALE, WM. M. PAXTON, Drawing and Painting; 
| B. L. PRATT, Modeling; PHILIP HALE, Anatomy; 
A. K. CRos Department of Design, 
C. HOWARD WALKER, Director. nee 
and Cummings Foreign Scholarships, Helen Hamblen, 
Gardner, Blake and Ten Free Scholarships. Prizes 
in money awarded in each department. For circulars 
and terms address the Manager, ALICE F. BROOKS. 




















Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, | 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightawa 
track. 67th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Princi; 


THE BOOTHBY HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses, 


! and 3 Worcester Sq., Boston, Mass., 


offers exceptional opportunities for surgical work 
and the care of private patients saring a two and 
one-haif — course. A monthly allowance is 
given besides maintenance and uniform. 





. . . | 

. University of Maine, Orono, Me. | 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- | 
ineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
aw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History,ete. Military Drill. Vecessary expenses 
about $250 a year. Geo. EmoryFellows,Pres.,Orono, Me. 











WALTHAM WNEW-CHURCH SCHOOL. Apply to the Superintendent of Nurses. 





Home school for boys and girls of all ages, with 4 
instruction and best of care. Prepares for college and technical 





schools. Girls’ home and boys’ home new, commodi- 4 
ous, fire-proof, with single rooms. Ample recreation The School of Agriculture 
groutds, retired location, charming natural scenery. 


For catalogue apply to Beni. Worcester, Prin., Waltham, Mass. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. Special training for college 
and business Art, Music. Gymnasium. Athletic 
field. Large farm. Outdoor life emphasized. 

Cc. M. MELDEN, Ph. D., Principal. 


The Cambridge School of Nursing. 


Term Opens the First Monday in October. 
Six months’ preparatory and three years’ training in | 
all departments of Nursing, under qualified teachers. 
Graduates fitted for positions in any field of Nursing. 
Last six months elective work. Agpy to the Principal, 
Cambridge School of Nursing, 1000 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


TO YOUNG MEN DESIRING 
TO LEARN THE MACHINIST’S 
OR IRON-MOLDER’S TRADE! 


Our apprenticeship system affords good 
opportunities for young men mechanically 
inclined, 16 to 18 years of age, to thoroughly 
learn the above trades. For further infor- 
mation address Box 29, Providence, R. 1. 

State Age and Nationality. 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 


Teaches young men to_ become successful Farmers, 
Gardeners, Florists and Managers of Estates. For 
ticulars address Prof. F. H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Gy LEARN 


MORSE AND WIRELESS SYSTEMS. 


Boston Telegraph Institute, 120 Boylston St., Boston. Framing- 
ham Business College, South Framingham, Mass. (Catalogue. 


























39th Year begins September 26th. 


Pamphlets giving terms of admission, specimen 

| examination papers, and full information concerning 

| courses of instruction, expenses, ete., may be had on 
application to 


DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
! 283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, 




















* Fall River © Mass # 
Offers to young men practical instruction in 
all branches of the Cotton Industry, enabling 
them eventually to fill good-paying positions, 
such as Managers of Carding, | sence sty 
Weaving, Designing and Dyeing Departments 
of Textil Mills ; the height of their ambition 
being to become Mill Superintendents. Others 
of our graduates enter the employ of Commission 
Houses and develop their positions to good sala- 
ried ones. ¢ same may also be said of those 
who enter the employ of Chemists or Dyeworks. 


Before choosing your life’s work write for further information. Remember that the textile field is not 
crowded, and that it offers good rewards to the painstaking and ambitious. J. W. Bailey, Principal. 
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Ww ALT first blinked his 
eyes in the light of 
day in a trading post 
on the Yukon River. Masters, 
his father, was one of those 
world missionaries who are 
known as ‘‘pioneers,’’ and who 
spend the years of their life in 
pushing outward the walls of 
civilization and in planting the 
wilderness. 
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off by the rising flood. As Walt 
whirled round to see, the ice behind 
the man burst into violent commo- 
tion, splitting and smashing into 


He had selected Alaska as his field | fragments which bobbed up and down and turned 


of labor, and his wife had gone with him to/| turtle like so many corks. 


that land of frost and cold. 


Now, to be born to the moccasin and pack- | and washing the dogs from their feet. 
| in their harness and securely fastened to the 
| heavy sled, they must drown in a few minutes 


strap is indeed a hard way of entering the world, 
but far harder it is to lose one’s mother while 
yet a child. This was Walt’s misfortune 
when he was fourteen years old. 

He had, at different times, done deeds 
which few boys get the chance to do, and he 
had learned to take some pride in himself 
and to be unafraid. With most people pride 
goeth before a fall; but not so with Walt. 
His was a healthy belief in his own strength 
and fitness, and knowing his limitations, he 
was neither overweening nor presumptuous. 
He had learned to meet reverses with the 
stoicism of the Indian. Shame, to him, lay 
not in the failure to accomplish, but in the 
failure to strive. So, when he attempted to 
cross the Yukon between two ice-runs, and 
was chased by the trail, he was not cast 
down by his defeat. 

The way of it was this. After passing 
the winter at his father’s claim on Mazy 
May, he came down to an island on the 
Yukon and went into camp. This was late 
in the spring, just before the breaking of the 
ice on the river. It was quite warm, and 
the days were growing marvelously long. 
Only the night before, when he was talking 
with Chilkoot Jim, the daylight had not 
faded and sent him off to bed till after ten 
o’clock. Even Chilkoot Jim, an Indian boy 
who was about Walt’s own age, was sur- 
prised at the rapidity with which summer 
was coming on. The snow had melted from 
all the southern hillsides and the level sur- 
faces of the flats and islands; everywhere 
could be heard the trickling of water and the 
song of hidden rivulets ; but somehow, under 
its three-foot ice-sheet, the Yukon delayed 
to heave its great length of three thousand 
miles and shake off the frosty fetters which 
bound it. 

But it was evident that the time was fast 
approaching when it would again run free. 
Great fissures were splitting the ice in all 
directions, while the water was beginning 
to flood through them and over the top. On 
this morning a frightful rumbling brought 
the two boys hurriedly from their blankets. 
Standing on the bank, they soon discovered 
the cause. The Stewart River had broken 
loose and reared a great ice barrier, where it 
entered the Yukon, barely a mile above their 
island. While a great deal of the Stewart ice 
had been thus piled up, the remainder was 
now flowing under the Yukon ice, pounding 
and thumping at the solid surface above it as 
it passed onward toward the sea. 

‘*To-day um break um,” Chilkoot 
said, nodding his head. ‘‘Sure!’’ 

‘“*And then maybe two days for the ice 
to pass by,’’ Walt added, ‘‘and you and I’ll 
be starting for Dawson. It’s only seventy 
miles, and if the current runs five miles an 
hour and we paddle three, we ought to make 
it inside of ten hours. What do you think?’’ 

‘Sure!’ Chilkoot Jim did not know much 
English, and this favorite word of his was made 
to do duty on all occasions. 


Jim 


After breakfast the boys got out the Peter- | 


A gush of water followed, burying the sled 
Tangled 











SED BY THE TRAIL 
By JACK LONDON 


now useless, he looked dazed. The 
tears welled into his eyes, and his 
voice was choked with sobs as 





certain death. The river’! 
break before you get half-way, 
and then what good’ll your 
message be ?’’ 

But the 
went on 


stranger doggedly 
undressing, mutter- 
ing in an undertone, ‘‘1 want 
Charley Drake! Don’t you 
understand? It’s his partner, 





he repeated, aimlessly, ‘‘ But his 
partner’s dying. It’s his partner, you know, 
and he wants to see him before he dies.’’ 


Walt and Jim knew that nothing could be 


done, and as aimlessly looked out on the hope- 
less river. No man could venture on it and 
live. On the other bank, and several miles 














4 
THEN A WARNING SHOUT FROM THE BANK SENT A CHILL TO THEIR HEARTS 


unless rescued by the man. 
hood answered. 
Floundering about with the drowning animals, 
nearly hip-deep in the icy flood, he cut and 
slashed with his sheath-knife at the traces. One 


Bravely his man- 


borough canoe from its winter cache. It was|by one the dogs struck out for shore, the first 


an admirable sample of the boat-builder’s skill, | 


reaching safety ere the last was released. Then 


an imported article brought from the natural | the master, abandoning the sled, followed them. 


home of the canoe—Canada. 


It had been | It was a struggle in which little help could be 


packed over the Chilkoot Pass, two years before, | given, and Walt and Chilkoot Jim could only, 
on a man’s back, and had then carried the first | at the last, grasp his hands and drag him, half- 
mail in six months into the Klondike. Walt, fainting, up the bank. 


who happened to be in Dawson at the time, 
had bought it for three hundred dollars’ worth 
of dust which he had mined on the Mazy May. 


Chilkoot Jim, for up to its advent they had 
been used to no other craft than the flimsy birch- 
bark canoes of the Indians and the rude poling- 
boats of the whites. Jim, in fact, spent many 
a happy half-hour in silent admiration of its 
perfect lines. 

‘“‘Um good. Sure!’’ Jim lifted his gaze 
from the dainty craft, expressing his ,delight 
in the same terms for the thousandth time. But 


glancing over Walt’s shoulder, he saw something | 


on the river which startled him. ‘‘ Look! 
See!’ he cried. 
A man had been racing a dog-team across the 


Slushy surface for the shore, and had been cut 


First he sat down till he had recovered his 


| breath ; next he knocked the water from his ears 
| like a boy who has just been swimming; and 
It had been a revelation, both to him and to | 


after that he whistled his dogs together to see 
whether they had all escaped. These things 
done, he turned his attention to the lads. 

“*l?m Muso,”’ he said, ‘‘Pete Muso, and I’m 
looking for Charley Drake. His partner is 
dying down at Dawson, and they want him to 
come at once, as soon as the river breaks. He’s 
got a cabin on this island, hasn’t he?’’ 

**Yes,’’ Walt answered, ‘‘but he’s over on the 
other side of the river, with a couple of other 
men, getting out a raft of logs for a grub-stake.’’ 

The stranger’s disappointment was great. 
Exhausted by his weary journey, just escaped 
from sudden death, overcome by all he had 


undergone in carrying the message which was | 


up-stream, a thin column of smoke wavered to 
the sky. Charley Drake was cooking his dinner 
there; seventy miles below, his partner lay 
dying; yet no word of it could be sent. 

But even as they looked, a change came over 
the river. There was a muffled rending and 
tearing, and, as if by magic, the surface water 
disappeared, while the great ice-sheet, reaching 
from shore to shore, and broken into all manner 
and sizes of cakes, floated silently up toward 
them. The ice which had been pounding along 
underneath had evidently grounded at some 
point lower down, and was now backing up 
the water like a mill-dam. This had broken 
the ice-sheet from the land and lifted it on top 
of the rising water. 

‘“*Um break um very quick,’’ Chilkoot Jim 
said. 

‘*Then here goes!’’ Muso cried, at the same 
time beginning to strip his wet clothes. 

The Indian boy laughed. ‘‘Mebbe you get 
um in middle, mebbe not. All the same, the 
trail um go down-stream, and you go, too. 
Sure!’’ He glanced at Walt, that he might back 
him up in preventing this insane attempt. 

**You’re not going to try and make it across ?”’ 
Walt queried, 

Muso nodded his head, sat down, and pro- 
ceeded to unlace his moccasins. 


**But you mustn’t!’’ Walt protested. ‘‘It’s 


dying.’’ 

| ‘**Um sick man. Bimeby —’’ The Indian 
boy put a finger to his forehead and whirled his 
hand in quick circles, thus indicating the ap- 
| proach of brain fever. ‘‘Um work too hard, 
and um think too much, all the time think 
about sick man at Dawson. Very quick um 
head round—so.’’ And he feigned the 
bodily dizziness which is caused by a dis- 
ordered brain. 

By this time, undressed as if for a swim, 
Muso rose to his feet and started for the 





g 
go 


bank. Walt stepped in front, barring the 
way. He shot a glanceat his comrade, Jim 


nodded that he understood and would stand 
by. 

““Get out of my way, boy!’? Muso com- 
manded, roughly, trying to thrust him aside. 

But Walt closed in, and with the aid of 
Jim succeeded in tripping him upon his back. 
He struggled weakly for a few moments, 
but was too wearied by his long journey to 
cope successfully with the two boys whose 
muscles were healthy and trail-hardened. 

**Pack um into camp, roll um in plenty 
blanket, and I fix um good,’’ Jim advised. 

This was quickly accomplished, and the 
sufferer made as comfortable as 
After he had been attended to, and Jim had 
utilized the medical lore picked up in the 
camps of his own people, they fed the stran 
ger’s dogs and cooked dinner. They said 
very little to each other, but each boy was 
thinking hard, and when they went out into 
the sunshine a few minutes later, their minds 
were intent on the same project. 

The river had now risen twenty feet, the 
ice rubbing softly against the top of the bank. 
All noise had ceased. Countless millions of 
tons of ice and water were silently waiting 
the supreme moment, when all bonds would 
be broken and the mad rush to the sea would 
begin. Suddenly, without the slightest appar- 
ent effort, everything began to move down- 
stream. The jam had broken. 

Slowly at first, but faster and faster the 
frozen sea dashed past. The noise returned 
again, and the air trembled to a mighty 
churning and grinding. Huge blocks of ice 
were shot into the air by the pressure; others 
butted wildly into the bank; still others, 
swinging and pivoting, reached inshore and 
swept rows of pines away as easily as if 
they were so many matches. 

In awe-stricken silence the boys watched 
the magnificent and it not 
until the ice had slackened its speed and 
fallen to its old level that Walt cried, ‘* Look, 
Jim! Look at the trail going by !’’ 

And in truth it was the trail going by 
the trail upon which they had camped and 
travelled during all the preceding winter. 
Next winter they would journey with dogs 
and sleds over the same ground, but not on 
the same trail. That trail, the old trail, was 
passing away before their eyes, 

Looking up-stream, they saw open water. 
No more ice was coming down, although vast 
quantities of it still remained on the upper 
reaches, jammed somewhere amid the maze of 
islands which covered the Yukon’s breast. As 
a matter of fact, there were several jams yet to 
break, one after another, and to send down as 
many ice-runs, The next might come along in 
a few minutes; it might delay for hours. Per- 
haps there would be time to paddle across. 
Walt looked questioningly at his comrade. 

““Sure!’’ Jim remarked, and without another 
word they carried the canoe down the bank. 
Each knew the danger of what they were about 
to attempt, but they wasted no speech over it. 
Wild life had taught them both that the need of 
things demanded effort and action, and that the 


possible. 


spectacle, was 


{tongue found its fit vocation at the camp-fire 


when the day’s work was done, 

With dexterity born of long practice they 
launched the canoe, and were soon making it 
spring to each stroke of the paddles as they 
stemmed the muddy current. A steady proces- 
sion of lagging ice-cakes, each thoroughly 
capable of crushing the Peterborough like an 
egg-shell, was drifting on the surface, and it 
required of the boys the utmost vigilance and 
skill to thread them safely. 

Anxiously they watched the great bend above, 
down which at any moment might rush another 
ice-run. And as anxiously they watched the ice 
stranded against the bank and towering a score 
of fget above them. Cake was poised upon 




















cake and piled in precarious confusion, while 
the boys had to hug the shore closely to avoid 
the swifter current of midstream. 
again great heaps of this ice tottered and fell 








| and failure. A third time they darted out of the 


| head of the eddy, plunged into the swirling 


| Often they stood still. for the space of many 


wall of glistening white. Behind it, urging it 
|on to lightning speed, were a million tons of 
Now and | waters, and worked a snail-like course ahead. | long-pent water. 


The right flank of the ice-run, unable to get 


into the river, rolling and rumbling like distant | strokes, but whatever they gained they held, and | cleanly round the bend, collided with the op- 
thunder, and lashing the water into fair-sized | they at last drew out into easier water far above. | posite shore, and even as they looked they saw 


tidal waves. 
Several times they were nearly swamped, but 


saved themselves by quick work with the pad-!-scene of wild anarchy in which neither man | sions. 


dies. And all the time Charley Drake’s pillared 
camp smoke grew nearer and clearer. But it was 
still on the opposite shore, and they knew 
they must get higher up before 

they attempted to shoot across, 

Entering the Stewart River, 
they paddled up a few hun- 
dred yards, shot across, and then a 
continued up the right bank of 
the Yukon. Before long they 
came to the Bald-Face Bluffs— 
huge walls of rock which rose 
perpendicularly from the river. v, 
Ilere the current was swiftest X 
inshore, forming the first serious 
obstacle encountered by the boys. 
Below the bluffs they rested from 
their exertions in a favorable 
eddy, and then, paddling their 
strongest, strove to dash past. 

At first they gained, but in 
the swiftest place the current 
overpowered them. For a full sixty seconds 
they remained stationary, neither advancing 
nor receding, the grim cliff base within reach 
of their arms, their paddles dipping and lift- 
ing like clockwork, and the rough water 
dashing by in muddy haste. For a full sixty 
seconds, and then the canoe sheered in to the 
shore. To prevent instant destruction, they 
pressed their paddles against the rocks, sheered 
back into the stream, and were swept away. 
Regaining the eddy, they stopped for breath. 
A second time they attempted the passage; but 
just as they were almost past, a threatening ice- 
cake whirled down upon them on the angry 
tide, and they were forced to flee before it. 

‘*Um stiff, 1 think yes,’’ Chilkoot Jim said, 
mopping the sweat from his face as they again 
rested in the eddy. ‘‘Next time um make um, 
sure, ’” 

‘*We’ ve got to. That’s all there is about it,’’ 
Walt answered, his teeth set and lips tight- 
drawn, for Pete Muso had set a bad example, 
and he was almost ready to cry from exhaustion 
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[i - was certain that Mrs. Dyson was a 
— person of resource. Some suspected 


ness well exercised. Her husband, her younger 
brother and her three daughters declared—but 


always kindly—that she exercised it only too | 


well; that she tired herself out giving unneces- 
sary attention to unimportant details. Her 
mother said she was ‘‘fussy.’’ 

‘*Never mind,’’ Mrs. Dyson would say, when 
furniture refused to go through doorways, when 
pipes had to be put in without damaging plaster, 
when garments made for slim persons had to 
be altered to fit fat ones. ‘‘Just leave it to me; 
I’ll wiggle out a way.’’ 

To do her justice, Mrs. Dyson always did 
‘‘wiggle out a way,’’ but it was never the easy, 
obvious way that the others would have chosen. 
‘The overfussy lady, however, could not be 
brought to realize that her peculiar way of 
solving domestic problems was invariably the 
most difficult one possible to find. But ‘‘the 
dog -days,’’ as the Dysons ever afterward 
jokingly called a certain amusing period of the 
family history, opened her eyes. 

At ten o’clock one rainy Saturday morning 
in September, just at the end of the real dog- 
days, Barlow Griswold, Mrs. Dyson’s brother, 
walked in, leading a dog. The animal appeared 
downeast; Barlow beamed. 

‘*He’s mine until next June!” shouted 
Barlow, catching sight of his two nieces, who 
were ridiculously near his own age, which was 
seventeen. ‘‘Nat Pembroke’s gone to college, 
and left me his bird-dog. Best dog in the 
county. Say, Margaret, you don’t mind, do 
you?”? 

‘What, housing a dog?’’ asked Mrs. Dyson. 
‘‘Dear me! Where in the wide world can we 
keep him? We’ve never had a dog.’’ 

Then Mrs. Dyson, suddenly remembering 
that she was a resourceful person, and touched, 
perhaps, by the boy’s eagerness, added hastily, 
‘*Never mind. I'll wiggle out a way.’’ 

But before bedtime that night Mrs. Dyson 
was called upon to house another entirely 
unexpected guest. 

Little Lois, the youngest of the three Dyson 
girls, was a badly spoiled infant of nine. At 
dusk that same rainy Saturday Lois was dis- 
covered before the grate fire with a strange cat, 


2 that she even liked to have unusual | 
things happen, in order to keep her resourceful- | 


| But every moment was precious. ‘There was no 
| telling when the Yukon would again become a 














ALL THEY WISHED 
WAS SIMPLY TO LIE 
THERE, JUST AS THEY 
HAD FALLEN. 


| nor any of his works could hope to endure. So 
| they held steadily to their course till they had 
| passed above Charley Drake’s camp by a 
| quarter of a mile. The river was fully a mile 

wide at this point, and they had to reckon on 
being carried down by the swift current in 
| crossing it. 
| Walt turned his head from his place in the 
|bow. Jim nodded. Without further parley 
| they headed the canoe out from the shore, at 
| an angle of forty-five degrees against the current. 
| They were on the last stretch now; the goal 
| was in fair sight. Indeed, as they looked up 
| from their toil to mark their progress, they 
| could see Charley Drake and his two comrades 
|come down to the edge of the river to watch 
them. 

Five hundred yards; four hundred yards; 
the Peterborough cut the water like a blade of 
steel; the paddles were dipping, dipping, dip- 
ping in rapid rhythm—and then a warning 
shout from the bank sent a chill to their hearts. 

| Round the great bend just above rolled a mighty 


ONS DOG-DAYS 


. So, although Barlow demurred, the cat was 
" Y Carroll Watson Rael ) tolerated over Sunday ; and the bird-dog, when- 


dressed in a doll’s nightgown, purring content- 
edly in her arms. A Jong black tail hung 
below the snowy hem, two black ears appeared 
above the dainty neck ruffle. 

‘*Lois,’’ said Mrs. Dyson, ‘‘you must put 
that cat outdoors this very moment. We'll 
never be able to get rid of it if you pet it.’’ 

| ‘**Then,’’ returned Lois, hopefully, ‘‘it’s too 
late now. I’ve had it in the attic ever since 
this forenoon. And, mama, it’s the dearest, 
tamest, unseratchiest cat that ever was. It’]l let 
you doanything. Please let me keep it, mama !’’ 
‘*No, Lois,’’ replied Mrs. Dyson, firmly. 
‘*It’s out of the question. Your Uncle Barlow 
| has brought home Nat Pembroke’s bird-dog. 
| Dogs never like cats. He’d kill that poor kitten 
|the moment he caught sight of it. And the 
| dog is too valuable to have its eyes scratched 
| out.” 
| ‘*A bird-dog mightn’t be a cat-dog!”’ pleaded 
| Lois, holding the kitten tight. ‘‘ Besides, we 
could keep the dog outdoors. ’’ 

‘*What, in this wretched weather ?’’ 

‘*But,’’ argued Lois, astutely, ‘‘it’s just as 
| wet for a cat as it is for a dog. And, mother, 
this is a pet cat! It had a wide pink ribbon 
round its neck. Couldn’t I keep it just for 

| to-night ?”’ 

| ‘Two large tears gathered in Lois’s eyes and 
| threatened to fall. Mrs. Dyson hesitated. After 
all, one night’s lodging for a tame pet cat 
| seemed little to ask. The tears rolled down the 
| child’s cheek to splash on the kitten. 

| ‘*There, there !’’ said Mrs. Dyson, puckering 
| her forehead in thought. ‘‘I’ll wiggle out a way 
|to shelter them both for this one night, but 
| Temember, you must let that kitten go back to 
its own home to-morrow. ’’ 

The cat, relieved of its night-dress and dis- 


| 


played to the assembled family after dinner, | 


proved a most astonishing pussy. Its ears, its 
tail and the upper half of its face were jet- 
black. All the rest was white. 

‘*Why,’”’ exclaimed Mr. Dyson, ‘‘it’s a white 
cat in a black mask !’’ 

“*Tt’s a burglar pussy !’’ cried Alice. 

“*Yes,’”? agreed Maud, ‘‘it’s disguised so it 
won’t be recognized when it steals the cream.’’ 


‘*Where’s the dog?’’ asked Mr. Dyson. ‘‘Is | 


it safe to have —’’ 

“*Perfectly,’’ replied Mrs. Dyson. ‘‘I have 
| him tied up in the kitchen, with all doors locked 
| between. ’” 

**Where’s Barlow ?’’ 

‘Sitting beside the dog. 

whenever he’s left alone. 
to-night—the cat goes to-morrow.’’ 

The cat, however, did not go on the morrow, 
| for Lois pleaded pathetically that it was Sunday, 





Poor Bowser howls | 
But it’s only for | 


je ice mountains rear toward the sky, rise, 
collapse, and rise again in glittering convul- 
The advancing roar filled the air so that 
Walt could not make himself heard; but he 
paused long enough to wave his paddle signifi- 
cantly in the direction of Dawson. Perhaps 
Charley Drake, seeing, might understand. 
With two swift strokes they whirled the 
Peterborough down-stream. They must keep 
ahead of the rushing flood. It was impossible 
to make either bank at that moment. Every 
ounce of their strength went into the paddles, 
and the frail canoe fairly rose and leaped ahead 
at every stroke. They said nothing. 


and they were too wise to waste their 
breath. The shore-line—trees, islands 
and the Stewart River—flew by at a 
bewildering rate, but they barely looked 
at it. 

Occasionally Chilkoot Jim stole a 
glance behind him at the pursuing trail, 
and marked the fact that they held their own. 
Once he shaped a sharper course toward the 
bank, but found the trail was overtaking them, 
! and gave it up. 

Gradually they worked in to land, their fail- 
ing strength warning them that it was soon or 
never. And at last, when they did draw up to 
the bank, they were confronted by the inhospi- 

| table barrier of the stranded shore-ice. Not a 
place could be found to land, and with safety 
virtually within arm’s reach, they were forced 
to flee on down the stream. They passed a 
score of places, at each of which, had they had 
plenty of time, they could have clambered out ; 
but behind pressed on the inexorable trail, and 
would not let them pause, 

Half a mile of this work drew heavily upon 
their strength; and the trail came upon them 
nearer and nearer. Its sullen grind was in 
their ears, and its collisions against the bank 
made one continuous succession of terrifying 
crashes. Walt felt his heart thumping against 
his ribs and caught each breath in painful 
|gasps. But worst of all was the constant 
demand upon his arms. 

If he could only rest for the space of one 


* * & 





that a rainy Sunday was a long, lonesome day, 
a day entirely insupportable without the solace 
of a cat. 


ever he was not howling with loneliness in the 
back yard, was tied up in the kitchen, with 
Barlow beside him for company. 

Before Lois was dressed the next morning 
Barlow carried the cat four blocks from the 
house and turned it adrift. 

Lois ate no breakfast and no lunch. She wept 
large tears and sobbed deep sobs; she became 
feverish. The task of assuaging her grief be- 
came too large a problem for even Mrs. Dyson. 
By three o’clock, when the cat followed the 
postman to the door and came in with the 
mail, the entire family rejoiced. 

‘*What a ridiculous cat!’’ said the postman. 
**Is it yours?’” 

“T very much fear it is,’”’ returned Mrs. 
Dyson, resignedly, as she signed for a registered 
letter. 

After that day, of course, Mrs. Dyson was 
obliged to exercise all her resourcefulness in 
| order to plan ways to keep the bird-dog and the 
| burglar cat as widely separated as possible. 
She said that they showed an alarming tendency 
to gravitate toward each other, in spite of her 
very best efforts to keep them apart. This 
being the case, sundry excessively narrow 
| escapes served to make all the Dysons thrill 
| with barely averted horrors. But by keeping 


” 





| the dog tied in one room and the cat tied in | 


| another, the oft-threat- 
}ened encounter was 
| postponed from day to 
| day. 

Being young, the other 
members of the family 
were careless, so the 
burden of preserving 
peace between dog and 
cat fell almost entirely 
upon Mrs. Dyson’s 
shoulders. Barlow 
| could be trusted to look 
after Bowser’s well- { 
being, but it was sus- 
pected that an encounter - 
between Bowser and 
‘*The Burglar,’’ in 
which pussy should 
|come out second best, 
would not prove alto- 
gether displeasing to that young uncle. Still, 
as long as the issue of such a meeting remained 
a matter of doubt, even Barlow was willing to 
keep Bowser safely tied up. He preferred him 
with an unscratched nose. 

For six trying weeks Mrs. Dyson taxed all 
her ingenuity to keep these natural enemies in 
safety. Sometimes, in spite of all her care, 
| Bowser sniffed and yelped at the door that 
|barred him from The Burglar. Sometimes 





Each knew and had faith in the other, 
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stroke, he felt that the torture would be re- 
lieved ; but no, it was dip and lift, dip and lift, 
till it seemed as if at each stroke he would 
surely die. But he knew that Chilkoot Jim was 
suffering likewise ; that their lives depended each 
upon the other; and that it would be a blot 
upon his manhood should he fail or even miss 
a stroke. 

They were very weary, but their faith was 
large, and if either felt afraid, it was not of the 
other, but of himself. 

Flashing round a sharp point, they came 
upon their last chance for escape. An island 
lay close inshore, upon the nose of which the 
ice lay piled in a long slope. They drove the 
Peterborough half out of water upon a shelving 
cake and leaped out. Then, dragging the canoe 
along, slipping and tripping and falling, but 
always getting nearer the top, they made their 
last mad scramble. 

As they cleared the crest and fell within the 
| shelter of the pines, a tremendous crash an- 
nounced the arrival of the trail. One huge 
cake, shoved to the top of the rim-ice, balanced 
threateningly above them and then toppled 
forward. 

With one jerk they flung themselves and the 
canoe from beneath, and again fell, breathless 
and panting for air. The thunder of the ice- 
run came dimly to their ears; but they did not 
care. It held no interest for them whatsoever. 
All they wished was simply to lie there, just 
as they had fallen, and enjoy the inaction of 
repose. 

Two hours later, when the river once more 
ran open, they carried the Peterborough down 
to the water. But just before they launched it, 
Charley Drake and a comrade paddled up in 
another canoe. 

‘*Well, you boys hardly deserve to have good 
folks out looking for you, the way -you’ve be- 
haved,”” was his greeting. ‘‘What under the 
sun made you leave your tent and get chased 
by the trail? Eh? That’s what I’d like to 
know.”’ 

It took but a minute to explain the real state 
of affairs, and but another to see Charley Drake 
hurrying along on his way to his sick partner 
at Dawson. 

‘*Pretty close shave, that,’’ Walt Masters said, 
as they prepared to get aboard and paddle back 
to camp. 

**Sure!’’ Chilkoot Jim replied, rubbing his 
stiffened biceps in a meditative fashion. 
oe) & & * 
when Bowser barked The Burglar’s tail would 
| suddenly bristle to thrice its usual size. But 
so thorough was Mrs. Dyson in her schemes 
for keeping the belligerents apart, that she actu- 
ally managed to keep at least one door between 
them during the entire six weeks. And not 
once in all that time did the enemies get close 
enough to chew each other up. 

But the cat-and-dog affair came to a climax 
the afternoon that Mrs. Pembroke, stepping on 
her silk petticoat, ripped a yard or more of 
ruffling from the edge, and hurriedly climbed 
Mrs. Dyson’s steps to ask for pins. The 
damage temporarily repaired, Mrs. Pembroke 
rose to depart. Suddenly she remembered 
| Bowser. 

**By the way,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘do tell me 
about Nat’s dog! That will be something to 
tell him about when I write. Couldn’t I see 
him ?’’ 

‘*Alice,’’? said Mrs. Dyson, turning to her 
daughter, ‘‘where is the cat?’’ 

“*T said dog,’’ repeated Mrs. Pembroke. ‘‘I 
wanted to see Nat’s dog.’’ 

‘**Yes, I know,’’ explained Mrs. Dyson, smi- 
lingly. ‘*You see, for the sake of peace, we 
have to keep our cat and your dog tied up in 
separate parts of the house.’’ 

‘*Lois has the cat safe in the attic,’’ said 
Alice. 

“*Then,’’? commanded Mrs. Dyson, ‘‘go bring 
Bowser up from the basement. He’s tied in 
the laundry.’’ 

‘‘He’s always tied somewhere,’’ explained 














. 


| Maud, looking up from her embroidery, ‘*but 
| he doesn’t seem to mind.’’ 

Bowser was almost touchingly glad to see 
Mrs. Pembroke. He laid his nose on her knee 
and wagged a welcoming tail. Absorbed in 
|contemplating this affecting picture, no one 
| noticed a light patter on the stairs. No one 
| noticed the stealthily entering steps of The 
| Burglar until the queerly marked black and 
| White pussy was in the very room with Bowser. 




















And then Bowser, with a sudden, startling | left him with the Grants when I went East a homesick grunt to them, that’s sure. 


yelp, made straight for The Burglar. 

Mrs. Dyson and her daughters turned white. 
Mrs. Pembroke stared. The Burglar—well, 
that astonishing cat arched his back, and with 
every evidence of affection, walked round and 
round and round the delighted Bowser! 

There was no doubt about it. They were 
glad to be together. 

‘*Where in the world,’’ gasped Mrs. Pem- 
broke, ‘‘did you get that cat?’’ 

Mrs. Dyson, still more than half-expecting 
to see fur fly, explained. 


‘*That’s my cat,’’ asserted the visitor. ‘‘I 
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|last September to put Nat in college. Mrs. 
| Grant told me that she lost him that very day. 
He must have followed Bowser when Barlow 
brought him here. ’’ 

** And—and,’’ quavered Mrs. Dyson, ‘‘ do 
they always agree ?’’ 

**Agree!’’ cried Mrs. Pembroke. 
they’re inseparable !’’ 

‘*They’re separable enough,’’ laughed Mrs. 
Dyson, hysterically, ‘‘if a body is foolish 


**My dear, 


different things in different rooms. Oh, lama 
much too fussy person. I see it now.’’ 
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i. LETTER from 
[A Montana for Miss 

Jane Bell,’’ ob- 
served Peter, distributing the mail 
at the breakfast-table one May 
morning, nine months after the 
pienie at Grandfather Bell’s farm. 
me those Montana letters are beginning to 
arrive with astonishing regularity.’ 

‘*They began,’’ declared Ross, enjoying the 
sight of the sudden color in Jane’s face, ‘‘by 
coming modestly once in about three or four 
weeks. 
was in midwinter. 

“If I were a big, grown man, 
Jane, ‘‘I’d never condescend to keep track of — 

**Along in April,’’ pursued Ross, unmoved, 
*fonce in ten days was the interval. But this 
last, coming as it does just one short week after 
its predecessor, and carrying, as it does, two 


“Tt strikes 


Along about April —’’ 
”? murmured 


large red postage-stamps—which, I am contfi- | 


dent, is underpayment —’’ 

‘*Stop teasing !’’ cried Nancy, always loyal to 
her sister. ‘‘Every one of you is envying Jane, 
wishing you could have letters from a real 
cowboy.”’ 

‘*A real cowboy !’’ laughed Ross. ‘‘I think 
I see Murray Townsend getting himself up in 
that rig. He’d look like the tenderest kind of 
a tenderfoot.’’ 

Jane pulled the letter out of her belt. The 
last letter had promised that this one should 
bring some snap-shot pictures of the writer and 
his surroundings. She hoped, as she broke the 
seal, that she should find them, feeling sure that 
the extra thick letter meant that it carried the 
promised enclosures. 

A little packet of blue-prints fell into her lap 
as she pulled out the sheets. She picked them 
up and fell to looking at them, and then passed 
them round the table. All but one were scenes 
of ranch and camp life, bringing into view 
horses and cowboys of all sorts and conditions, 
each carefully labeled with its descriptive title. 


But the one at the bottom of the pack was called | 
‘the tenderfoot’’—the only one of the set in | 


which Jane’s correspondent was in evidence. 

**Can it be possible this is Murray?’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bell, studying incredulously the 
erect figure on horseback. ‘*Why, he looks as 
if he weighed thirty pounds more than when 
he went away.”’ 

‘*By George, the fellow hasn’t roughed it 
nearly a year for nothing, has he?’’ admitted 
Ross. ‘‘He doesn’t look the stage cowboy, 
either—I’ll say that for him. ‘Those clothes 
have seen wear and rain, and that hat has had 
the true Western shape knocked into it. It 
makes you envy him, doesn’t it?’’ 

Peter said nothing, but his eyes showed his 
longing. One person was observing him, and 
as Peter locked up at last, with an involuntary 
glanee at his father, who had just made some 
observation on the advantage it had been to the 
rich man’s son to get out among the ranchmen 
and gain a new view of life, he met his father’s 
eyes. Joseph Bell understood just what it 
meant to Peter to stay at home and work as 
foreman in a note-paper factory when there 
were such places in the world as Montana 
waiting for young men to come and explore | 
them. And there was that in his father’s look 
which told Peter that his sacrifice was appre- 
ciated. 

Up in her own room, when a dozen duties 
had been done, Jane read her letter. It was 
to her a deeply interesting letter, as had been 
all those which came before it, for Murray 
wielded a graphic pen. He was rejoicing in 
the coming of spring and summer, after the 
long, cold winter, and his delight seemed to 
Jane so unlike any pleasure in outdoor life she 
had seen him show at home that it filled her 
with joy. 

The letter said, as it neared the close: 

I never knew before what it was to’ breathe 
way down to the bottom of my lungs. I’ve learned 
to live! You, who have long known that secret, 
will be glad with me, won’t you? 


I’ve learned a lot from these people I’ve been | 


outdoor virtues live 
I 


associated with. The big, 
here. It’s no use trying to put it into a letter. 
must talk to you face to face. 
fall, and then—I’m going into my ny fiat busi- 
ness. I haven’t said that before, have 1? You'll | 
please not mention it to any one—except Peter, if | 
you like. I want to surprise father—that’s going | 
to be my reward for doing my duty. It is my 


Then they got to once a fortnight—that | 


»? | to tell her now. 


I’ll be home in the | 











duty—I see it now plainly, and 
every ounce I can grow from 
now till fall is going to be just 
somuch more to offerhim. But 
I won’t brag about that. Do the best 
I can, it won’t be a wonderful gift I 
can offer him, for I’m afraid my 
talents don’t lie in that direction. 
But I’m going to get interested in 
the business, if the thing can be done. 

This is a long letter, and I’m done—except to 
| tell you that the West doesn’t deserve all the 
| praise for my altered views of life. A girl who 
wanted to go to college, but gave up all thought of 
it because, besides the family, her father and 
brothers had half a dozen helpless elderly relatives 
to support, isn’t the poorest sort of inspiration to 
her friend, when he happens to be a fellow who 
never gave up anything for anybody in his life. 
He values her friendship far more than he dares 
Somebody—Ruskin ?—said, “A 
knight’s armor never fitted him quite so well as 
when his lady’s hand had braced it,” and I’m 
beginning to understand what that rather pictur- 
esque metaphor may mean. Do I sound senti- 
mental, and are you laughing at me? Don’t do it; 
I’ve not a gun at my belt, but 
I’m rather a rough-looking chap 
nevertheless. 

I weigh one hundred and sixty 
—what do you think of that? 
| And it’s not flesh, but worked 
on muscle and sinew. Did I say 
I was done? [am. But I am 
also Faithfully your friend, 


Murray Townsend. 


‘*You look it,” agreed Jane, 
studying the photograph. 
**You certainly look it.’’ She 
gave the little print one more 
careful examination, noting the 
| Steady gaze the pictured face 
gave back; then she put the 
photographs away and went 
| about her work. And as she 

went, a little song sang itself 
over and over in her heart— 
the song of trust in a ripening 
|friendship of the sort that 
makes life worth living. 
Spring and summer passed 
slowly by, marking a growing 
interchange of amenities be- 
tween the little house in Gay 
Street and the big one in 
Worthington Square. Things 
had happened in the winter, 
things kept on happening as 
the year advanced, to draw 
the two families together. In 
| January Shirley had had a 
long and severe illness, during 
which Mrs. Bell and Jane 
made their way into the inmost 
heart of every member of 
the household. 

By and by, when the anxiety 
was over and the Bells ceased 
coming often in and out, the 
‘Townsends began to summon 
them. Mr. Townsend discov- 
/ered the shrewd wisdom and 
genial philosophy of Joseph 
Bell to be of value, and often 
| came in to sit with him in the 
| little front room, where his 
|eyes noted with approval the 
| rows of books., 
& Company’ $ head man knew more that 
|lay between’ the covers of those books than 
Harrison ‘Townsend did himself. 

As for Mrs. Townsend and Mrs. Bell, while 
| they were too different in temperament and taste 
|to get far into each other’s lives, they found 
enough in common to bring them together 

rather oftener than could naturally have been 
expected, 

There was a quiet poise about Mrs. Bell which 
| the other woman, accomplished woman of the 
| world that she was, could only study in despair 
| of ever being able to attain it. But she found 

a rest and refreshment in her neighbor’s society 

| which none of her more fashionable friends 
could give her, and she often sent for Mrs. 
Bell to keep her company. 

**Olive’s taken one big step in advance,’ 
| Peter said to his mother one day in earl) 
summer. ‘‘She has begun to write regularly to 
Forrest. ’’ 

**I’?m very glad,”’ said Mrs. Bell. 
answer her letters ?’’ 

‘*He does—only too glad to, I should say. 
She’s shown me some of his letters. There’s 











**Does he 


enough to spend six weeks keeping them tied to wrote to Forrest with any regularity. 


tL CORNER, IN GAY ana 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


“I—YOU— WHY, 


He discovered that Armstrong 


Life in 
the army, and particularly life in the Philip- 
pines, isn’t unmitigated bliss, and he’s finding 
it out. He doesn’t exactly squeal, but you can 
see how it is with him.’’ 

“It will do Olive good to take up such a 
sisterly duty. Was it at your suggestion?’ 
asked Mrs. Bell. 

‘*How did you guess that? I did give her a 
talk one day, when she happened to say that 
Shirley was the only one of the family who 
She was 
pretty angry at me for a day or two, but she 

vame round, and now she writes once a fort- 
| hight. There’s really more to that girl than 
| you would think.’ 

‘‘She is improving very much, I am sure,’’ 
agreed his mother, warmly. ‘‘With a different 
early training, Olive would have been by now 
'a much more lovable girl than she has seemed. 
But, happily, it’s not too late to give her new 
ideals, and I think you have helped in that 
direction.’’ 

‘*Ideals?’? mused Peter. ‘‘I don’t think I 
have any of those—at least, I don’t call them 
by that name. Rules of the game—how will 
that do, instead? The foreman of Room 8 in a 
note-paper factory isn’t supposed to have ideals, 
is he?’’ 

**I don’t know about that. Suppose you ask 
the men and women under you. I fancy they 
would protest your ideals were pretty hard for 
them to live up to?’’ 

Peter laughed to himself. 


“Maybe they 


would. But they wouldn’t put it that way. 
‘The boss is a tough one to suit,’ they’d 
say.”’ 


The days went on; June gave place to July; 
August heat melted into September mildness ; 
and October, with its falling leaves, marked the 
end of the days of outdoor life lived from April 
to November in the little garden. 

‘*The twenty-fifth is Jane’s birthday,’’ ob- 
served Nancy to Shirley, several days before 


ORAWN BY 


FOR A MONTH YET." 


‘*We’re wondering what to do in 
” 


that event. 
celebration. 

‘*Why, it’s mine, too! 
funny that we didn’t know 
celebrate it together.’’ 

This remark was duly reported to Mrs. Bell, 
who said at once that they must invite Shirley 
over to have her birthday cake with Jane’s. 
But before this plan could be carried into effect, 


”? cried Shirley. ‘‘llow 


it! We ought to 


|an invitation arrived from the big house, ask- 


ing every member of the Bell household to be 
present at a small dinner of Shirley’s own 
planning. 

‘*This is the first time we’ve all been asked 
over there together—it’s quite an occasion,’’ de- 
clared Peter, on the evening of the twenty-fifth, 
as he stood waiting in the doorway for every- 
body to be ready. ‘‘I say,” he exclaimed, 
‘*but we’re gorgeous !’” 

And he fastened admiring eyes on his mother, 
who was dressed in a pale gray gown of her 
own making. 

‘*Gorgeous doesn’t seem exactly the word,’’ 
Ross commented. ‘‘Demure but coquettish, | 
should call that gown.’’ 

The party proceeded in a body to the corner 
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of Worthington Square, where Jane, under 
escort of Peter, came to a sudden halt. ‘‘Oh, 


I’ve forgotten something to go with my present 
to Shirley,”’ she said to him. ‘‘Give me the 
key, please. I’Jl run back and get it. Don’t 
wait. I want to slip into the dining-room ove 
there, anyway, before I see anybody, and I’ll 
run across.’’ 

So Jane ran back alone, and let herself into 
the dark house, the lamps having, for safety, 
been all extinguished before the family went 
out. She hurriedly lighted the lamp in the 
front room, for she meant to fill out a card with 
a certain appropriate quotation, to put with 
Shirley’s gift, and the book she needed was in 
this room. 

The quotation was not as easily found as she 
had thought it would be, and hurriedly search 
ing for it, Jane consumed considerable time, but 
did not want to give it up, for the words fitted 
Shirley delightfully, and would give point to 
the gift. 

So bending over the book, still unsuccessful, 
she heard with regret the sound of a quick step 
upon the porch, followed by a ring at the 
bell. She sprang up, book in hand, and opened 
the door. 

‘‘Jane!’’ exclaimed a joyful voice. ‘‘Ah, 
but this is good Juck!’”’ And Jane looked up 
into a face so brown and rugged and strong that 
for an instant she did not know it. But the 
eyes gazing eagerly into her own told her in the 
next breath who stood before her. She put out 
both hands, speechless with surprise. They 
were grasped and held, as Murray Townsend 
closed the door behind him. 

**I—you— why, | thought you weren’t coming 
for a month yet,’’ she said, half-shyly, 
spite of the smile and the warm hand clasp, it 
seemed as if this was a stranger who stood 
before her, radiating health and happiness, and 
looking so different from the pale young man 
who had gone away a year ago. 

**T got a sudden wave of homesickness that 
swept me off my feet,’’ Murray 
explained. ‘‘Il began to think 
about it, and that was fatal. 
Once the notion of coming 
home a bit ahead of the date 
I’d set took hold of me, I was 
no more use toanybody. They 
told me to pack up and start, 
for | wasn’t fit to brand a calf, 
and couldn’t earn my salt.’’ 
He laughed. ‘‘Tell me you’re 
not sorry.’’ 

‘‘Indeed, I’m not. ‘This 
happens to be my birthday, 


, 


for in 
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and it’s the nicest surprise 
I’ve had yet.’’ 
‘Thank you—that’s the 


welcome I wanted. But’’—he 
glanced at her dress, and his 
face fell—‘‘you were going 
out?’’ 

‘‘Only to Worthington 
Square,’’ laughed Jane. ‘‘It’s 
Shirley’s birthday, and 
we’ re all to be there at dinner. 
Why, you must know! You’ ve 
just come from there.’’ 

‘*That is a joke on me, I 
rang,—no latch-key, you 
know,—and a new maid I’ve 
never seen let me in. I saw 
everything lighted up and 
flowers all about, and asked if 
they were entertaining. She 
said they were, and every- 
body was dressing. So I just 
turned and ran, thinking I’d 
slip over here and see you 
first, since I couldn’t see much 
of my family till the affair was 
over. Well, well, so I may 
spend the evening in your 
company. Talk about luck !’’ 

They stood there, exchang- 
ing questions and replies in the 
laughing, disconnected way in 
which people are wont to 
address each other in the first 
excitement of an unexpected 
and welcome meeting, neither 
knowing quite what they were saying, but 
each feeling that something of great importance 
had happened. Then Jane gathered up her 
wraps and Shirley’s gift, and said, with a 
startled glance at the clock, ‘‘It is later than 
I thought! We must go this minute.’’ 

‘Shall I put out the light?’’ and Murray 
strode across the floor. Jane noted with glad- 


too, 


| Ness that his walk was the walk of a strong 


man. 

‘They crossed the street to the hedge gate, and 
came to the side entrance. As he put his thumb 
to the bell, Murray said, half reat his breath, 
**l’ve imagined all sorts of home-comings, but 
never one quite so nice as this. To make my 
entrance with you —’’ 

*‘Oh, you’re not going to make it with me! 
said Jane, gaily. ‘‘I shall stay in the dining- 
room, arranging Shirley’s plate, until you are 
safe in the midst of them.’’ 

And plead as he would, Murray found there 
was no way to make her change this decision. 
So, at last, hearing the voices of the others in 
the big hall, where they were apparently gath- 
ered about the fireplace, in which roared a royal 
October fire, he went to the door and opened it 
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a crack. From this position he smiled back for 
an instant at Jane, where she stood by Shirley’s 
chair ; then he threw the door wide and marched 
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| through, his eyes intent upon the faces which 
had turned toward him. 
| TO BE CONTINUED. 
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cartridges were gone, unarmed? My first thought | gang of scoundrels, and that they had divined 
| was that I could only hurry up the river to the | my intention in attempting to steal past them. 
| village, give the alarm, and start a party of | ‘‘But I did not take the hint. Instead, I did 
constables in a gasoline-launch after the rascals. |a foolish thing. I bent forward and tried to 
But 1 saw if I did this, the tug would have | paddle harder than ever. 
time to get its prize out on the bay and disap-| ‘‘Swift was the action on the part of the men 
pear before the fastest launch in the village|on the schooner. I had not taken more than 
could appear upon the scene. three strokes before there came the flash and 
‘*Then I remembered the draw of the railroad | crack of a revolver, and a bullet whistled over 
bridge through which the tug and the schooner |my head. ‘Then in quick succession several 
must pass, two and a half miles down the river. | more shots rang out; the leaden missiles sang 
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If I could reach the bridge first and have the | 
draw-tender, whom I knew, hold the draw 
shut, the schooner could not be taken from the 
river. } 

‘*While I hesitated, the schooner had come on | 


round me like spiteful hornets; the paddle 
dropped from my hand. I heard three bullets 
strike plunk! plunk! plunk! into the canoe 
just beyond the middle. 

‘*The next instant Guess sprang up with an 











[x late in the afternoon my friend, Wallace 
Carter, a young attorney in a Liberty 
Street law office, and I went down to Manhat- 
tan Beach for a cooling plunge in the ocean. 
As Carter and I splashed out into the water in 
our bathing-suits, I noticed a long scar on his 
left arm midway between elbow and shoulder. 
It had the appearance of having been made by a 
bullet, and I said: 

‘*Carter, where did you get that ‘badge of 
courage’ on your arm? I didn’t know that you 
had ever smelled powder.’’ 

‘Oh, that? 
gave me that when I was a young chap down | 
in Maryland. I'll tell you about it after the 
swim, if you like,’’ and he dived forward and 
swam away with long strokes. 

Later, as we strolled along the beach, I 
reminded Carter of his promise. Then he told 
the following story: ; 

‘‘During the summer vacation from college, | 
eight years ago, I was an assistant bookkeeper 
at my uncle’s ship - building establishment, 
which is in a small village lying ten miles | 
inland on one of the narrow rivers that empty | 
into Chesapeake Bay. One morning in August, | 
work being slack, I took my uncle’s gun and 
his pointer, ‘Guess,’ and in a canvas canoe 
paddled down the river to try my luck at snipe- | 
shooting on the marshes. | 

‘‘T wasn’t much of a shot, and six o’clock 
found me with an empty cartridge-belt and only | 
two ‘kills’ to my credit. I started for home 
rather disgusted with myself. Two miles up | 
the river, a thunder-shower rolled over from | 
the bay and drove me to take shelter in an empty 
shack on the river-bank, used by hunters in the 
duck season. 

‘“‘The storm was a long one, and while I | 
waited for it to pass, sitting on an old soap-box 
and leaning back against the wall in the gloomy 
little shack, I dropped off to sleep. I had been | 
up rather late the night before, and I slept | 
soundly in my uncomfortable position until I) 
was finally roused by having Guess thrust his 
cold niuzzle in my face. | 

“‘I at once discovered that the rain had | 
stopped, and I hurried to the door to look out. 
The moon, nearly full, was struggling to shine 
through broken masses of clouds. I drew out 
my watch, and could hardly believe my eyes 
when I made out that it was past one o’clock 
in the morning. 

‘*Quickly I pushed my canoe into the water, 
called Guess, and resumed the homeward jour- 
ney. A mile and a half from the shack I 
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Observer, 


NY keen observer can forecast immediate 

local weather conditions with much | 
accuracy. For instance, meteorologists | 
have learned that thunder-storms usually move | 
in an easterly direction—that is, northeast, east, 
or southeast—at a speed of twenty miles or 
more an hour. 

Therefore, on a hot, sultry summer afternoon, 
when we hear distant thunder and see one of 
those majestic cloud masses known as ‘*thunder- 
heads’’ approaching from the west, we correctly 
conclude that within the hour our place of ob- 
servation is likely to be visited by a refreshing 
storm. In other words, we forecast what we 
see approaching from the west. 

The official method of predicting general 
weather conditions for twenty-four to sixty 
hours in advance is much the same. The fore- 
casters of the United States Weather Bureau, 
through the eyes of numerous trained observers 
throughout the United States and in parts of 
Canada, are able to locate* the large storm 
areas (Lows) and the still larger fair-weather 
‘ areas (Highs) when they are hundreds. of miles 
to the westward of any particular place. 

Both drift eastward across the United States 
at about the speed of an express-train, the 
Lows, when well-defined, being accompanied 
by warm weather, high winds, clouds, and rain 
or snow, and the Highs by fair and cool 


*The method of locating Highs and Lows was ex- 
plained in Mr. Spencer’s article, “Why the Wind 
Blows.” 
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A gang of crooks—ship thieves— | 


‘By Yames #7. Spencer 
VU. S. Weather. 
II. HOW THE WEATHER IS PREDICTED. 


road over the river. When I was two miles 


and a half farther on I heard a tug chugging | dangerous sinks on each side of the river at|and with a few strokes reach the shore. 
this point, and I realized that if I landed and | crawled cautiously up the low bank until I was 
| tried on foot to beat the tug to the draw, I | hidden by the high grass. 
| should have to make long détours to avoid | fired. 

| being mired, and should have little chance of | 

I decided to stick to the canoe and | schooner saw me emerge from the water or 


its way down the river toward me. 
| “Tt was not very often that a tug had occasion 
| to be abroad on the river at that time of night, 
|and I wondered what had brought out this 
one. The moon was in shadow, and the tug 


and passed me. I had seen three men on her | agonized death-yelp, and the sudden lunge of 
deck—one forward, one amidships, and one at | the stricken dog, aided by an involuntary move- 
the wheel; and I was sure that the man amid-| ment of my own, upset the canoe. I spilled 
ships had noticed me, lying there close to shore | out sprawling into the water, and as I did so, 
in my canoe. To turn the canoe about’ now |another bullet plowed a furrow through the 
and attempt to get ahead of the tug would | flesh of my left arm, leaving a stinging, smarting 


T was a very hot day in the city, and | passed under the drawbridge that bore the rail- surely create suspicion as to my purpose. 


| ‘*There were extended marshes containing 


| succeeding. 


wound. 

‘*However, I was able to right myself quickly, 
I 
No more shots were 


‘*I don’t know whether the ruffians on the 


came near before I made out that it had a vessel] | follow at a safe distance in the rear of the| not. At any rate, I do not suppose that they 


in tow. 

‘*T turned the canoe in near shore to give the 
vessels the right of way. As the tug was op- 
| posite me the moon peeped out for a moment, 
and I recognized the vessel in tow as the four- 
masted schooner Shenandoah—a_ schooner 
which had recently been built at my uncle’s 
yards for a firm of ship-owners with head- 
| quarters in a Virginia city, and which had 
been anchored in the roadstead in front of the 
yards for more than two weeks, since it had 
been finished. My uncle had refused to turn the 
vessel over to the owners until they should 
make the last payment on 
the contract price. 

‘*The fact that there was 
no other four-masted vessel 
in the river at that time 
made me sure as to the 
identity of the schooner. 
Immediately arose the sus- 
picion that the men on the 
tug had taken her by 
stealth, with the intention 
of towing her across the 
bay into Virginia waters, 
where the owners could 
boldly assume possession 
and let my uncle whistle 
for the money still due— 
so long as the vessel was 
kept away from Maryland 
ports. I did not think for 
a moment that any one 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


would be so foolish as to steal outright such an | that I began to feel anxious. 


unconcealable thing as a ship—at least, not in 
coast waters in these modern times. 

‘*My uncle had gone away the day before for 
a three days’ fishing trip down the bay. He 
was beyond communication by wire. ‘There was 
no one at the shipyards with authority to 
receive money and release a vessel, so there 
was no chance that since my departure that 
morning the Virginia people had paid up and 
rightfully come into the possession of -their 
property. It was plain that crooked work was 
afoot. 

‘*But what was I to do—alone and, since my 
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weather. Therefore the forecasters of the 
Weather Bureau merely predict the kind of 
weather they see approaching. 

But there are so many types of Highs and 
| Lows, and the velocity and direction of their 
| easterly movement vary so much, especially 
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Weather Map, 8.00 a.m. (Eastern Time), 
October 24, 1904. 


CHART I. 
































BEB, cover Arrows fly with the wind. 
74 Continuous lines connect 
* places having equal baromet- 


ic pressure, expressed in 

inches of mercury. Broken lines connect places 

having equal temperature, in degrees Fahrenheit. 

on arrows show direction Low is moving. X marks 
probable location of Low’s center 24 hours later. 

| with the seasons, that it requires years of study 
and practice to become an expert forecaster. 

A study of Charts I and II will give an ex- 
cellent idea of the official method of making 
predictions. These two charts do not show 

| unusual conditions, but such as may generally 


head. 


shore and a hundred yards behind. 


lights on the bridge glowing in the distance. 
was easy for me to keep pace with the tug. 





ever, when the draw was a little more than a 
mile away, a large cloud drifted across the 
moon, and I urged the canoe forward as fast 
as I could. 

“I came even with the stern of the schooner 
forty yards away, and was forging swiftly on 
to the front when the moon suddenly shone out 
brightly through a rift in the cloud, and betrayed 
me to the men on board. 

**A voice from amidships sang out sharply : 

‘* *What’s your hurry, young fellow? Hadn’t 
' you better drop back a bit?’ 


® 
be found on the maps that are printed each 
week-day in all large cities. 


Chart I. 


& 


Low, which may be a storm one thousand miles 
or more in diameter. The same is also true of 
a High. The western two-thirds of this chart, 
which is the territory under the influence of the 
Low, is covered with clouds, as shown by the 
| symbols. ‘The velocity and direction of a Low 
| during the preceding twenty-four hours are 
|always an excellent guide in determining its 
future movement, although in passing across 
the United States, Lows nearly always curve 
northeastward near the center of the continent 
and pass out to sea by way of the St. Lawrence 
valley. During the following twenty - four 
hours, however, the center of the Low would 
be expected to move to the vicinity of X. 

Therefore, at eight o’clock a. m. October 
25th, the cloud area would be five hundred or 
six hundred miles farther eastward, and rain or 
snow would be falling over the entire Lake 
region, but with clearing weather along the 
western edge. These, of course, are the condi- 
tions that the forecaster would predict. 

Wind and temperature are somewhat less 
difficult to forecast. Storm warnings would 
be displayed at Lake ports, because such a 
Low nearly always causes high winds. The 
customary circular motion of the winds round 
the center of a Low is shown by the arrows, 
the southerly winds in front causing rising 
| temperature, and the northerly winds behind 
|causing falling temperature. Therefore, to 
forecast temperature changes twenty-four hours 
in advance, it is in general only necessary to fix 
| the probable position of the center of the Low 
| at the end of the period,—X on Charts 1 and 





| schooner, seeking an opportunity to slip past | wanted to add murder to their crime. 
when the moon should be obscured by some of | that they had simply tried to frighten me 
the patches of thick vapor still floating over- | away. 





“ ANOTHER BULLET PLOWED A FURROW THROUGH THE FLESH OF MY LEFT ARM.” 


In studying a weather map always | 
remember that the word ‘‘Low” within the | Gulf storm, which is moving rapidly northeast- 
inner circle merely marks the center of the! ward, as shown by the heavy arrows. 


I think 


‘*When I had made my way through a rank 


‘* Accordingly, I swung the light craft about | growth of marsh-grass to a point several yards 
and glided silently after the schooner, near the | from the water, and out of revolver-range, I 
Now that I | paused to examine the injury to my arm. 
was looking down the river, I could see the signal- | was flowing freely from the wound, but I found 
It | that it was not very deep. 


Blood 


I knotted my hand- 
| kerchief about my arm, and then dashed on, 


‘*But time passed, the moon refused to hide | determined to reach the draw in time to hold 
itself, and the two vessels slipped down the | up the schooner. 
river, nearer and nearer the bridge, so swiftly | 


‘*The dangerous part of the marsh on this side 
of the river extended for 
some little distance farther. 
But I ran on carefully, 
skirted three sticky slough- 
holes, and without acci- 
dent reached higher 
ground. The tug was two 
hundred yards in advance 
of me now, hurrying on 
with a quickened throb of 
the engine. I exerted my- 
self to the uttermost, but I 
could not gain, running as 
I did through a meadow 
of rank grass and rushes. 
The tangled growth 
tripped my feet, and every 
little way I would stumble 
and fall headlong. 

‘“‘My strength was 
rapidly being exhausted ; 


Finally, how-| soon I began to feel that there was no use in 


keeping up a hopeless race; but the thought of 
the large amount of money at stake kept me 
struggling on. I saw the skeleton-like structure 
of the bridge looming up behind the signal- 
lights, faint in the moonlight. A moment later 
I heard the tug whistling for the draw to open. 

‘* “Beaten !’ I murmured, as I staggered on, 
keeping my eyes fixed on the two lights on the 
bridge, and expecting at every moment to see 
them dip in response to the demand of the tug. 
To my surprise, the lights remained stationary. 
| There came another series of impatient bellows 





| JT knew now that I had really to deal with a | from the whistle of the tug, and still the signal 


i) Oa] De) C3) 
II,—and then predict warmer weather in front 
| of it and colder weather back of it. 


Chart Il. The Low in the~southeast is a 


The 
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Weather Map, 8.00 a.m. (Eastern Time), Nov. 3, 1904. 


prediction for thirty-six hours would be rain 
and high winds along the Atlantic Coast from 
Florida to New England, with clearing and 
cooler weather for the Gulf district. The rain 
area would extend inland three hundred or four 
hundred miles from the Atlantic Coast. . 

There are two Highs on the map. The one 
on the North Atlantic Coast is passing out to 
sea, and need not be considered. The western 
High, however, extends westward to the Pacific 
Coast, and is accompanied by an immense area 
of clear, cool weather and light, variable winds ; 
hence, a continuation of this weather for thirty- 
six to forty-eight hours would be predicted for 
all districts shown on the chart, except the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
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remained unanswered. ‘Then, as the low, dis- 
tant roar of a train reached my ears, the reason 
dawned on me. A _ passenger-train was ap- 
proaching; it had the right of way. I knew 
the tug and its tow must wait for it to pass. 

**I quickened my pace somehow, although I 
was panting for breath. In a moment the train 
burst into view, and swung round the curve 
toward the bridge, lights gleaming from the 
windows of its four coaches. 

‘*T was only a hundred yards from the end of 
the bridge now, and running desperately. 
Hardly had the rear coach cleared the structure 
than the tug clamored for passage. But the 
bridge-tender was slow in heeding. FI had 
gained the railroad-track at the end of the 
bridge before I saw the signal-lights dip. 

**I did not have breath enough left to shout. 
I ran out on the first span of the bridge in a 
frantic effort to reach the central, or draw, 
span before it should swing out of reach. And 
I was just in time. I leaped upon the end of 
the pivotal span as it trembled into motion. 

‘*The little house in which the bridge-tender 
sat operating the engine was in the center of 
the span, a dozen yards away. It did not take 
me long to reach it. As I burst in upon him, 
with my face white with exhaustion and my 
clothes all dabbled with blood, old Jack Water- 
man started back as if he had seen a ghost. 

‘*With difficulty I gasped out my story, and as 
soon as the slow-witted old man grasped the 











meaning of my words, he pulled a lever and 
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[Ip ERHAPS there is no better field than 
that of diplomacy for the display of that 
SEMA mysterious something inherent in per- 
sonality which enables one man to succeed in 
great enterprises where another, with appar- 
ently equal capacity and opportunity, fails. 

In describing the House of Commons, Ma- 
caulay has said that it is a strange place in 
which Walpole succeeded and Addison failed. 
Neither in statesmanship nor diplomacy is it 
possible to predict that any particular man, no 
matter how great his gifts and experience, will 
succeed through the sheer force of mentality 
unaccompanied by that indefinable quality 
that often enables one man to outwit another at 
the critical moment, not by ‘‘piecing out the 
lion’s skin with the fox’s,” but by a bold 
manceuver or counterblast entirely within the 
lines of legitimate tactics. 

Only after the play is over is it safe to deal 
with the actors who have moved across the 
boards of the brilliantly lighted stage of diplo- 
macy. 

Then we can confidently demonstrate how it 
was that a certain kind of man proved himself 
entirely equal to a certain set of very difficult 
circumstances, 


The ‘‘Spies’’ of King Louis. 
(Pp ERMANENT diplomatic representa- 
tives did not supersede temporary 
agents for special occasions until the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, when Louis 
XI of France undertook to maintain ambassa- 
dors at foreign courts as permanent residents. | 
These were regarded at first as spies. As late | 
as 1660 a French envoy was given to under- | 
stand by the Polish Diet that if he did not | 

return home he would be treated as a spy. 

After the stage of distrust was passed came 
the struggle for precedence, sometimes so acute 
as to result in bloodshed. On Tower Hill, 
London, in 1661, an armed conflict took place 
between the retinues of the French and Spanish 
ambassadors by reason of the attempt of each to 
follow next to the king in the procession formed 
for the solemn entry of the representative of 
Sweden. 

Although the right of solemn entry, once 
so important at the advent of an ambassador, 
is becoming obsolete, it still survives at some 
courts. The ceremonial is observed on a small 
scale at Madrid, where I have several times 
witnessed it. 

As that is a Catholic court, the papal ambas- 
sador, or nuncio, is the dean of the diplomatic 
corps, a post which he holds by virtue of his 
office regardless of the date of his arrival. His 
appointment as nuncio is evidence of the fact 
that he is a cardinal elect. As such he is des- 
tined to return to the papal household. 

Nothing can surpass in pomp and magnifi- 
cence the ceremony attending the elevation of a 
nuncio to the cardinalate in the midst of the 
Catholic court to which he is accredited. The 
ceremony begins with the arrival of a delegation 
from Rome bearing the biretta which the sover- 
eign is to place upon the head of the new 
cardinal. 

It was my privilege to witness such an event 
in the royal chapel at Madrid, when the Queen 
Regent Christina placed the biretta upon the 
head of Cardinal-Elect Cretoni, then nuncio at 
that court, after a solemn high mass in which 








the diplomatic corps participated. When the 
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quickly reversed the swing of the half-turned 
span. 

“Then, with a scream of protest from the | 
whistle of the tug ringing in my ears, I sank | 
down in old Jack’s chair nearly unconscious. 
When I came fully to my senses again, | found | 
that the gang of rascals, not knowing with | 
whom they had to contend, I suppose, had | 
become frightened, had abandoned the schooner, | 
and, escaping with the tug under the closed | 
draw, had gone down the river out of sight and | 
hearing. ‘The schooner had drifted down with | 
the current and struck the bridge, slightly | 
damaging her spars. 

‘«'There was a telephone in the bridge-tender’s | 
booth. A message to the night operator at the 
station in the village brought down, an hour 
later, a launch containing a doctor for me and 
five constables. However, the tug had been | 
gone so long when they arrived that the officers | 
made no search for it. | 

**We never learned who the conspirators were. | 
The watchman at the shipyards had been over- | 
powered from behind, and left bound and | 
gagged. He recognized none of his assailants. 

‘Fhe schooner was towed back to the yards | 
the next day and repaired. A week later a} 
member of the firm of ship-owners appeared 
and, with profuse apologies for the delay, paid 
the full amount due upon the schooner. Thus 
the incident closed, but my uncle has since 
made it a point to have no more business deal- 
ings with that firm of ship-owners.’’ 


- 








| imposing ritual reached its climax, in the midst 


of incense, matchless music, gorgeous uniforms 
and dazzling toilets, an enthusiastic South 
American diplomat of the Catholic faith, who 
sat on my right, exclaimed, ‘‘Magnifico!* | 
To which a Mexican diplomat on my left, who | 
was supposed to be an atheist, responded, 
‘* Paganismo! Paganismo!’’ It all de-| 
pended on the point of view. 

When it so happens that a nuncio becomes 
unpopular at the court to which he is accredited, 
a most ingenious form of politeness has been 
devised through which his recall may be re- 
quested without offense to papal etiquette. In 
such a case the displeased sovereign writes a 
letter to the Pope, in which he ventures to 
express the belief that the College of Cardinals 
should no longer be deprived of the presence 
and advice of one so eminent as a statesman 
and theologian as the nuncio who graces his 
court. When such a hint is given, it is recog- 
nized by the sending of the biretta, the bestowal 
of which ends at once the diplomatic career of | 
the recipient. Such a proceeding took place not | 
many years ago in the case of 
a nuncio accredited to Lisbon. 

Taine has told us_ that 
beneath every shell there is 
an animal, behind every book 
there isa man. So behind all 
the pomp, circumstance and 
pageantry of diplomatic eti- 
quette there is at every impor- 
tant court a man who is 
supposed to stand forth, not 
simply as an expert in inter- 
national law, but as an experi- 
enced citizen of the world, 
capable of representing every 
side of the national life of the 
country he stands for. 

Among the notable diplo- 
matists of recent times per- 
haps no name can be recalled 
which suggests more that is brilliant, romantic, 
practical, successful, pathetic, than that of the 
great-grandson of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, who, as Governor- 
General of Canada, Viceroy of India, and finally 
as British ambassador at Paris, manifested a 
consummate art in public administration equal 
to every opportunity. 

It was my privilege to pass a morning with 
him in the embassy at Paris just before his 
retirement from public life, when age and in- 
creasing deafness were beginning to admonish 
him that he was slipping, as he said, into the 
past. 
Yet withal he was full of cheerfulness and of | 
that irresistible magnetism that springs from | 
the strange witchery of the Irish temper. | 

through the principal parts of the 


| 
(Hi 
oe embassy, which, as many people know, 
was at one time the palace of Pauline Bonaparte, 
a gift from her imperial brother, and was pur- | 
chased for the British government after Waterloo 
by the Duke of Wellington. 

The room in which I was received was fur- 
nished in yellow satin in the style of the Empire, 
and was in substantially the same condition in 
which Pauline had left it. Im the next room | 
were contained Lord Dufferin’s family portraits, 





A Visit to Lord Dufferin. 


E was good enough to conduct me 





MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN 
AND AVA. 


| The story goes that as soon as this sally of wit 


which he exhibited with tender admiration, 
especially that of his gifted mother, whose 
poems he has edited and prefaced with a bio- 
graphical sketch. 

Next to his family group he seemed to value 
the collection, some twenty or more in number, 
of portraits on ivory presented to him by the 
Indian princes at the end of his term as viceroy 
of that country. 

After speaking of the great antiquity of | 
India’s princely houses, he pointed to one stri- 
king face in the center of the group, and said, 
‘*He told me that his ancestors were princes in 
India when Alexander the Great was king.’’ 

It is hard to think of Lord Dufferin’s per- 
sonality and of his career as viceroy without 
recalling the dreamy, poetic, 
and withal fairly vigorous son 
of Bulwer, who also filled the 
post of British ambassador at 
Paris as well as that of V ice- 
roy of India. Certainly the 
personal factor was highly 
developed in ‘‘Owen Mere- 
dith,’’ who wrote his ‘‘ Lu- 
cile’’ in Washington City, as 
I was told by an English 
diplomat, his lifelong friend. 

Yet that friend seemed to 
be surprised when I spoke of 
the wonderful popularity once 
enjoyed in this country by that 
novel in verse. He said that in 

ingland it had made hardly 
any impression at all. 

Nothing could be more stri- 
king than the contrast between the fine Italian 
hand of the sensitive, subtle and polished Duf-* 
ferin and the iron grip of the mighty German 
chancellor, ‘‘the diplomat in wooden shoes,’’ | 
whose bold and decisive methods were often | 
accentuated by a rough and pungent wit in per- 
fect harmony with them. 

In my day the British ambassador at Madrid | 
was Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, whose fund | 
of good stories was as ample and inviting as 
the hospitality which Lady Wolff so generously 
dispensed. 

Sir Flenry loved to tell of an incident which 
occurred during the conflict between Spain and 
Germany over the title to the Caroline Islands, 
and which vividly illustrates the quality of 
Bismarck’s humor. 


BENJAMIN 


Bismarck’s Telegram. 


A. T the time in question Baron Strumm 
presided over the German legation at 
Madrid, which, during his temporary 
absence in some other part of the city, was 
attacked by a mob, whose insults involved not 
only the throwing of bad eggs and potatoes at 
the windows, but the pulling down of the 
German escutcheon. 

The next day invitations were received from 
the royal palace inviting the baron and baroness 
to attend a ball to be given by Alfonso XII, 
the father of the present king, who had just 
wedded his second wife, 
Christina. 

Under such exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the baron felt it 
his duty to inquire of his chief 
by telegraph whether he could 
with dignity attend the ball, 
in view of the outrage to which 
his diplomatic residence had 
just been subjected. An an- 
swer was promptly received 
from the grim chancellor to 
the effect that as the records 
at Berlin failed to show that 
either the young king or queen 
had taken any personal part 
in the throwing of the bad 
eggs and potatoes, the German 
minister could attend the court 
ball without a loss of dignity. 





was put into circulation, it infused an element 
of genuine good humor into what had been a 
very strained situation. 

About the same time I heard from a famous 
German diplomat, who had been trained under 
the eye of Bismarck, another story of a kindred 
character. After the creation of the office of 
chancellor of the empire, the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of Austria, who had before that time 
enjoyed some special precedence, was unwilling 
to waive it by recognizing the new dignity. 
Therefore, when he called upon the imperial 
chancellor, instead of leaving his card as 
Austrian ambassador, he substituted that of 
Count So-and-so, one of his subordinate per- 
sonal titles. 

When a secretary called Bismarck’s attention 
to this strange breach of etiquette, he met it at 
once with a counterblast as humorous as that 
with which he had quieted the doubts of Baron 
Strumm. As he was at the time a captain in 
the militia of his own province, he had a card 
prepared with that title. Thus armed, Captain 
Bismarck returned the call of Count So-and-so. 

While the personal factor was thus clearly | 
developed in the diplomacy of Bismarck, it was | 
not more so than in that of the keen and worldly- 
wise genius who influenced so profoundly the 
negotiations through which this republic took 
its place in the family of nations. 

Benjamin Franklin was appointed by the | 








| of the state of the negotiations on our part. 
|} are wise and discreet, sir; you perfectly under- 














Continental Congress a member of the committee 
of five known as the **Committee of Secret Cor- 
respondence,’’ and as such he signed the instrue- 
tions of Silas Deane, who was to proceed to 
France as secret agent, and ascertain whether, 
if the colonies decided to set up for themselves, 
France would acknowledge them and enter into 
a treaty of alliance for commerce and defense. 
When the proposal took definite form, Frank- 
lin, together with Deane and Arthur Lee, pre- 
sented it to Count Vergennes, then minister of 
foreign affairs of France, in the first formal 


| diplomatic communication made on behalf of 
| the United States to a foreign power. 


The success of that negotiation was beyond 
question the most important diplomatic event of 
the American Revolution, as 
it secured for us at a critical 
moment the support of the 
principal power on the Con- 
tinent. 

With such a debt due to 
France, Franklin, Adams, 
Jay and Laurens, who were 
appointed in 1782 to negotiate 
for peace with Great Britain, 
must have felt under the deep- 
est obligation to do all in their 
power to conserve her interests 
while they were negotiating 
with the agent of the mother 
country in behalf of our own. 
Yet when the critical moment 
came, our commissioners, in 
opposition to their instruc- 
tions, signed the preliminary 
articles without consultation with the govern- 
ment of France, by reason of certain suspicions, 
first entertained by Jay, and shared certainly by 
Adams, arising out of the secret mission to 
England of Rayneval, an attaché of the French 
foreign office. 

When the action of the American commis- 
sioners was disclosed, Vergennes, in a fit of 
indignation, wrote to Franklin: 


FRANKLIN 


You are about to hold out a certain hope of 
peace to America without even informing yourself 
You 


stand what is due to propriety; you have all your 
life performed your duties. I pray you to consider 
how you propose to fulfil those which are due to 
the king. 1 am not desirous of enlarging these 
reflections. I recommend them to your own 
integrity. 

It was a ‘‘close call.’’ Franklin stood in 
need of all his mother wit, of all his genius. 
In making the best effort possible to parry the 
blow, he admitted that while nothing had been 
agreed contrary to the interests of France, the 
American commissioners had ‘‘been guilty of 
neglecting a point of bienséance.’’ And then, 
with consummate art, he added, ‘*The English, 
I just now learn, flatter themselves they have 
already divided us. I hope this little misunder- 
standing will therefore be kept a secret, and 
that they will find themselves totally mistaken.’’ 

Among the Spanish diplomats I have known 
there is one who stands out unique and peculiar. 
After the Battle of Culloden a good many Scotch- 
men settled in the south of Spain whose de- 
scendants still bear Scotch names, while in 
language and physique they appear to be pure 
Spanish. I remember to have been much amused 
when I met a charming lady of that type, born 
at Cadiz, whose name was Eliza McPherson. 

N the same way a good many Irishmen 


[x have settled in Spain and founded fami- 
lies still proud of their Celtic blood and 
lineage. Foremost among that class stands the 


An Irish Duke of Spain. 


| family of Henry Joseph O’ Donnell, Count of La 


Bisbal, a native of Spain, and a descendant from 
the O’ Donnells who left Ireland after the Battle 
of the Boyne. His second son was Leopold, a 
Spanish general and statesman, who in 1859 
took command of the expedition to Morocco, 
where he received the title of duke after the 
surrender of Tetuan. 

In my time his nephew, the Duke of Tetuan, 
was minister of foreign affairs whenever his 
cherished friend, Antonio Canovas del Castillo, 
happened to be premier. He it was who con- 
ducted the Spanish foreign office during the 
greater part of the time that elapsed between 
the beginning of the war between Cuba and 
Spain and the destruction of the Maine. As 
Spain’s foremost diplomat, he represented her 
at The Hague Conference in 1899, 

Beneath a serious and formal exterior, in 
which the dignity of the Spanish hidalgo found 
its highest and best expression, there was con- 
cealed an unmistakable and irresistible vein of 
genuine Irish humor that might have done 
credit to Sheridan himself. He had a passion 
for the bull-fight, and I never failed to accept 
his invitations to sit in his official box on those 
occasions, because, as I always told him, nothing 
was so easy as to win a concession from him at 
such a time, provided I reminded him of the 
fact that he was irlandés. 

Nothing so appealed to him as the suggestion 
that he was Irish. He was far more proud of 
being an O’ Donnell than Duke of Tetuan. No 
nobler type of that great clan ever existed. All 
that was patriotic, brave, affectionate, loyal, 
tender, 

So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 


” 


And say to all the world, “This was a man! 



































CHANCEL OF BRUTON PARISH CHURCH. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


™ privilege of sending a whole ounce in a 
foreign letter after October 1st, instead of 
half an ounce, will impose new burdens on the 
man who wants to get his money’s worth. It 
takes a long time to write an ounce, 
thousand Greeks have lately gone from New 
ingland to engage in farming in Iowa, 
Kansas and Nebraska. Four or five days’ 
march from the retail fruit-store may take the 
Greeks a good many parasangs on the way toa 
wholesome and independent life on the soil. 
( hundred and forty million dollars will 
have to be raised by taxation to pay the 
expenses of New York next year, according to 
the estimates made by the heads of the various 
departments of the city government. This is 
an increase of forty million dollars in less than 
ten years. — 
anadian government experts who have been 
prospecting in the Yukon region have lately 
announced that more than sixty million dollars’ 
worth of gold still remains in the valley, but 
that careful mining methods will be required to 
extract it. The superficial methods employed 
in the past have produced nearly a hundred and 
twenty millions. This, of course, applies to the 
Canadian Yukon region. 
herever the tramp of British cavalry is 
heard there will be found the imprint of 
American horseshoes. This is because an 
American manufacturer has lately secured a 
contract to supply a hundred thousand sets for 
use in the British army. The secretary for 
war has explained that he made the agreement 
with an American because he could get better 
shoes at a lower price than the English manu- 
facturers were willing to supply when bids, or, 
as the English say, tenders, were solicited. 
Spooner in woman suffrage and the most 
scornful disbelievers will unite, unless they 
were born without humor, in enjoying a social 
comedy presented by a recent election in a small 
town. ‘Two women were nominated to succeed 
their husbands as members of the school com- 
mittee. Some citizens, who do not favor women 
on the board, nominated the husbands for reélec- 
tion. The excitement waked up many men 
who had not voted on school questions for years, 
and with pathetic loyalty to their sex, they 
swelled the vote for the husbands to the over- 
whelming defeat of the wives. 
‘E mperor William of Germany explained to the 
Westphalians the other day his method of 
overcoming anger. He was speaking of those 
who have humiliated him, and said that when 
he found that he was losing his temper, he 
reminded himself that ‘‘They are all men, as 1 
am, and although they humiliate me, they have 
souls illuminated by heaven, whither we shall 
all some day return, and in their souls there isa 
portion of the Creator.’’ In conclusion, he 
remarked that whoever thinks thus will always 
judge his fellow men charitably. The Emperor 
has evidently read with some profit the state- 
ment about the comparative greatness of those 
who take cities and those who rule their spirit. 
| apo hundred and fifty years before Christ, 
Herodotus mentioned and described a disease 
which has haunted the Mediterranean basin 
ever since. It has been called Mediterranean, 
Malta, Cyprus, Cretan, Neapolitan, intermit- 
tent typhoid, gastric remittent, bilious re- 
mittent, and other kinds of fever; and the 
cause of it, a minute organism, was identified 
more than twenty years ago. Now a commis- 
sion of physicians has discovered that about 
half of the twenty thousand goats on the island 
of Malta are afflicted with the disease, and 
spread it through organisms which pass in the 
milk. A discontinuance of the use of goats’ 
milk by the British soldiers and sailors on Malta 
has reduced the number of sufferers from this 
disease by nine-tenths. Another practical result 
from patient scientific investigation. 
| genera! Bryce will present to the Bruton 
parish church in Williamsburg, Virginia, 
on October 15th, the Bible which King Edward 
has sent to America for that purpose. The 
King has made the gift to commemorate the three 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
first English church in America. President 
Roosevelt has had made a bronze lectern to hold 
the Bible, and it will be presented at the same 
time. The lectern is in the form of an angel 
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England and the other on the United States, 
and the globe rests on the British lion, the 


| American eagle and the Washington coat of 
The old church, which has long been | 
|marry his niece, who is within three degrees. 


arms. 
interesting for its historical associations, will 
soon be unique among American churches in 
the possession of gifts of King and President. 

nteresting suggestions always crop out at the 

meetings of the American Bar Association. 
One which was put forth by the dean of the 
lowa University Law School, at the recent 
meeting in Portland, Maine, is that countenance 
be given to the idea of international eminent 
domain. In certain conditions of state and 
municipal life the law permits the taking of 
land or other possessions, even from owners 
who are unwilling to sell, provided that the 
seizure be for public benefit. No such doctrine 
has ever been maintained as between nations. 
The professor’s suggestion is that when world 
needs demand the use of certain territory for 
world purposes, as the Isthmus of Panama for 
a canal, an international court, having deter- 
mined the need, shall give the right to the 
power or powers it may delegate to take posses- 
sion of the territory. Many situations, especially 
some concerning public health, arise in which 
such a right would be of great value. 


* & 


A DESERVED HAPPINESS. 


There's no pleasure, sport or fun 
Like the joy of duty done. 
Joseph A. Torrey. 


e¢ © 


WATER HIGHWAYS. 


he President will steam down the Missis- 
t sippi River next week as far as Memphis. 

On the way he will inspect the improve- 
ments on the river, and when he reaches 
Memphis he will attend the inland waterways 
convention called to arouse the country to the 
importance of further development of its water 
highways. 

Citizens of the Mississippi valley are deeply 
interested in the movement of which this con- 
vention and this tour of inspection are a part. 
The great river system in the center of the con- 
tinent can be made into a perfect system of 
water highways if properly developed; but no 
comprehensive and adequate plan for this has 
yet been adopted by the government. 

A commission to make such a plan was 
appointed by the President last March. Its 
members have been at work since that date, 
and are still studying the situation. They will 
accompany the President on his tour next week. 
A few months before the commission was 
created the number of permanent organizations 
interested in the subject was increased by the 
formation of a new one in St. Louis. Attention 
and interest are now roused to a higher pitch 
than ever before. 

It has been estimated that the expenditure of 
three hundred million dollars in the Mississippi 
valley would put its streams in condition to 
accommodate deep-draft boats the year round 
and increase the carrying capacity of those water- 
ways many times. Indeed, some enthusiasts 
maintain that these millions would do more for 
the country than could be accomplished by 
several billions spent on the railroads. 

The officers responsible for framing the policy 
of the government are not likely to forget that 
the rivers ate only part of the system of water 
highways over which the nation’s commerce 
flows. The great harbors need to be put in 
condition to receive the world’s shipping. The 
ship channels leading to the large coast cities 
are being made deeper all along the two coasts, 
but in some cases the progress is not so rapid 
as the business men desire. 

It looks now, however, as if all waterways 
would receive the attention that is their due. 
It remains for the historians of this period to 
decide how the Panama Canal project has 
influenced the new movement. 


* ¢ 


MARRIAGE IN ENGLAND. 


ne of the results of the divorce of Henry 

VIII from Catherine of Aragon, the 

widow of his brother Arthur, was the 
incorporation into statute law, in 1534, of 
the rules of canon law regarding marriage. 
These rules prohibited marriage within four 
degrees of relation and treated relatives by 
marriage as if they were relatives by blood. 
Thus, marriage with a deceased wife’s sister or 
a deceased husband’s brother became illegal by 
act of Parliament, as well as by decree of the 
church. 

In the early thirties of the last century a 
member of the House of Lords, who had mar- 
ried his deceased wife’s half-sister, sought to 
have the law changed in order to prevent any 
dispute as to the succession to his title. Instead 
of repealing the law outright, Parliament 
merely decreed that such marriages made prior 
to 1835 were valid, while those made thereafter 
would be void. 

The present Parliament has not repealed the 
whole statute of prohibition, but only that part 
of it which affects the status of the sister of a 
deceased wife. The old rule remains, making 





three degrees of kinship, starting from one of 
the parties and going back to the common stock, 
and thence to the other party. Under this rule 
@ man may marry his first cousin, as she is four 
degrees removed from him, but he may not 


Since, in theory, the brother of the husband is 
brother of the wife, a widow may not marry 
her brother-in-law, as he is of the same stock 
within two degrees. While under the new law 
a widower may now marry his sister-in-law, 
he may not marry her niece, because, on the 
old theory, the niece is within three degrees. 
The change has made the law illogical, in that 
it has not repealed altogether those provisions 
which treat relatives-in-law as if they were 
blood relatives. 

The women’s rights advocates in England 
are likely soon to demand that Parliament give 
to widows the same privilege to marry their 
brothers-in-law that widowers now have ‘with 
regard to their sisters-in-law. 


* © 


IN PRAISE OF EARLY RISING. 


He who sleeps at dawn is dead 
To more wonders than he knows. 
James Herbert Morse. 


* © 


THE BABY’S NAME. 


uliet’s contemptuous exclamation, ‘‘What’s 

J in a name?’’ does not apply to the Chris- 
tian name of the new baby. The family 
councils over the choice of it may well be seri- 
ous ones. Eccentricity must be avoided. Who- 
ever will ‘‘make up’’ a name should remember 
the tribulations of Rose Terry Cooke’s little 
hero, who was named ‘‘Amandar’’ by his 
grief-stricken father, in an attempt to enshrine 
the memory of the boy’s dead mother, Amanda. 


The Bible is no longer the one safe source | 


from which names may be drawn. David and 
John and Mary and Benjamin and Anna have 
still a firm hold on the memory and the imagi- 
nation of good folk the world over. But the 
mother who should to-day name her daughter 
Keren-happuch or Keturah, or her son Bezaleel 
or Merodach-Baladan, would be a strange sur- 
vival of the taste of former times. 

The romantic names of the eighteenth. century 
have fortunately gone out of use. But the old- 
fashioned ones suggestive of virtues still remain 
inspiring. Constance and Hope and Ernest, 
and even Faith and Patience, sound a call to 
noble living. 

If the wisest negative counsel in regard to the 
baby’s name is that it shall not be eccentric, 
perhaps the best positive advice is that the gen- 
eration of to-day shall, so far as may be, give 
to their children the family names worthily 
borne by the men and women of yesterday. A 
respected name gathers about it unnumbered 
associations. ‘‘Grandmother was the best 
woman I ever knew,” said a young mother to 
her husband. ‘‘I want baby named after her, 
and then we will try to pass on grandmother’s 
virtues in another woman, as well as on a 


tombstone. ’’ 
® 


“THE STANDARD OF LIVING.” 


olitical terms and oratorical catehwords, 

however trite they may be, are neverthe- 

less usually significant of an idea which 
either does or did mean something definite. 

‘“‘The standard of living’? is a well-worn 
phrase, the real present-day significance of 
which a considerable group of social workers 
is trying to determine. What is a decent living 
in America? is the question they are asking. 

Investigators in Chicago have calculated the 
cost of ‘‘decent living’? in that city as nine 
hundred dollars a year; New Orleans fixes the 
cost there at one thousand ; Philadelphia, at six 
hundred; Baltimore, seven hundred and fifty. 
These figures are all for families of six persons. 
The figures for New York, based on a family 
of five, are nine hundred and fifty dollars. The 
average of twenty-eight estimates, by investi- 
gators into conditions in cities in all parts of 
the country, is nine hundred and thirty-eight 
dollars for six persons. 

The first thing that will striké many a reader 
of these figures is that they represent wages of 
about three dollars a day for three hundred days 
in the year, which is far more than the ordinary 
working man earns. Is it to be concluded, 
then, that a great majority of the American 
people are living below ‘‘a decent standard’’ ? 

By no means. The ‘‘personal equation’* has 
to be considered. One family will live comfort- 
ably and happily on a sum which another finds 
inadequate to bare existence. One man must 
have his recreation in the form of an evening 
at the theater or a holiday at a beach resort. 
Another finds his in cultivating his garden or 
tramping in the woods. One woman must take 
several shallow publications to ‘‘keep up with 
the times’’; another gets her mental refresh- 
ment from one good one. 

No estimates based wholly on dollars and 
cents can be entirely satisfactory. Character 
counts for so much that the highest standard of 
living will be found in families of small means 
as often as in families of the rich. 

Many of the leading professional men in the 
large cities were reared in country homes, where 
a thousand dollars a year was an income to be 
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|of peace supporting the rest for the Book. ‘invalid all marriages between parties within | had only in dreams. Yet they were so well 
| The angel stands on a globe, with one foot on 


trained in principles of decent living and sound 
thinking that they did not forget their lessons 
when they went away from home. 


* 


PUBLIC MANNERS. 


here are few persons who can work their 
T way through a crowd, or can even walk 

on the busy shopping streets of large 
American towns and cities, without occasionally 
losing their temper, or, at any rate, feeling con- 
siderable irritation. 

The reason is not so much the crowd itself 
and the consequent slowness of progress, al- 
though that may be annoying ; it is the manners 
of the crowd, the constantly repeated incidents 
of rudeness and selfishness. 

You are hurrying along, intent on your busi- 
ness, but nevertheless carefully keeping on your 
own side of the walk, when the man immedi- 
ately in front of you cuts diagonally across, 
without stopping to see how near you are to his 
heels. You stumble, and he turns his head 
long enough to scowl. 

Or perhaps it is a woman who trails heed- 
lessly along with her skirt dragging where you 
can hardly avoid stepping on it and her um- 
brella searching with preternatural intelligence 
for your eyeball. 

Possibly, however, it is at the stamp window 
or the ticket-office where you meet your partic- 
ular boor. It is, indeed, exasperating, when 
you have waited patiently for your turn, and 
are about to be served, to have a fat woman, 
or a man with a loud and raucous voice, push 
in ahead of you, and shout, ‘‘'T'wo tickets for 
Pushtown, and be quick about it!’’ No wonder 
that hunting the wild boar is considered good 
sport! 

After all, most of these breaches of manners 
are thoughtless rather than intentional. Too 
great an absorption in oneself and one’s own 
interests is the reason of them. All good man- 
ners spring from a recognition of the other 
man’s personality and his rights and privileges, 
and nearly all bad manners from a disregard of 
them. A crowd is the place, not to forget one- 
self, but to remember; and, above all, to re- 
member that without you the crowd would not 
be complete; that you are responsible for the 
behavior of one small part of it. 


* & © 


t was explained a few days after the uncompleted 
span of the bridge across the St. Lawrence at 
Quebec fell last month that the accident occurred 
because the span was too heavily loaded with struc- 
tural material at its outer end ; the official ex plana- 
tion, however, has not yet been made. The span 
had been built over the river one hundred and 
eighty feet from the pier with no support. Even 
though the average person may have a general 
knowledge of the principles on which such a span 
is constructed, he always wonders that it does not 
fall of its own weight. Engineers were afraid that it 
would fall until a bridge was built across the gorge 
of the Niagara River in 1883, the first cantilever 
bridge inthe world. Now, acantileveris a bracket 
projecting from the side of a building orapier. In 
a bridge two such brackets are built from adjoining 
piers till they come near enough together to be con- 
nected by an independent truss. In its simplest 
form the cantilever, or bracket, for a bridge is a 
series of connected triangles. The side of the 
pier is one side of the first triangle; a beam pro- 
jecting from it at right angles is the second side, 
and a brace running back to the pier from the 
outer end of the beam is the third side. This third 
side forms the first side of the second triangle, 
and the end of the first beam is at its upper apex, 
and the base of the triangle is another beam ex- 
tending from the lowest point of the first triangle 
at right angles with the pier and supported at its 
outer end by another beam running from the end 
of the first beam. As it is impossible to change 
the shape of a triangle so long as its sides and 
corners remain rigid, it is theoretically possible to 
extend a series of connected triangles an indefinite 
distance into space. All that is needed is that 
the supporting pier should be strong enough and 
that the sides of the triangles should not buckle. 
The chief advantage of this method of bridge con- 
struction lies in the possibility of spanning deep 
gorges and rapid rivers without false work to 
support the uncompleted structure. 
he British youth of the present generation is 
not in quite so bad a way as the recent dis- 
cussions of physical deterioration would indicate. 
Attention was lately called to the interesting con- 
dition revealed by a study of the measurements of 
the schoolboys at Marlborough for the past twenty 
years. The fourteen-year-old boys of 1906 are five 
pounds heavier and one and one-half inches taller 
than boys of the same age in 1886, and the sixteen- 
year-old boys are eight pounds heavier and three- 
fourths of an inch taller. A hatter who provides 
hats for the boys in six schools says that a few 
years ago he rarely was asked for a hat twenty- 
one and a half inches in circumference, but now 
he is frequently called upon for hats an inch larger. 
It is not at all unlikely that the revelation of the 
poor physique of the British youth that followed 
the Boer War recruiting aroused parents to a 
sense of the importance of getting their boys into 
the fresh air, where they could take a proper 
amount of wholesome exercise. 
eports come from London every few months 
that St. Paul’s Cathedral is settling and that 
its walls are cracking. A committee of architects 
appointed to inquire into the condition of the 
building when the county council planned to run 
a sewer within forty-five feet of the southwest 
tower has reported that although repairs are 
needed at once, the structure is in no immediate 
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danger of collapse. It needs to be carefully 
watched, however. The foundations do not rest 
on bed-rock, and as the water has been drained 
from the subsoil, the earth has settled, and allowed 


the walls to settle also. One engineer has sug- | 


gested that holes be bored in the ground about the 
building, and that they be kept filled with water, so 
that the earth may be restored to its natural 
condition at the time when the whole district 
roundabout was not sealed up with pavements or 
covered with buildings, and the rain could perco- 
late through the soil. 


* 


A STRANGER’S SYMPATHY. 


orothy Prince sat playing backgammon with 

her mother in the parlor of a summer hotel. 

She tried to be lively, but her mind would wander 

to the group of young people whose fun she could 

hear in the distance, or to the music which sounded 
from the library. 

Dorothy had usually been the life of the company 
in their evening fun or on the long tramps over 
forest trails and mountains; but this summer 
Mrs. Prince was something of an invalid, and 
Dorothy was most often seen pacing at her side, 
or reading to her under the trees. She carried off 
her unselfishness with so gay an air that her 
friends rather took it for granted. 

“Awfully sorry you can’t go to Twin Mountain 
with us, Miss Prince,” the college man had said, 
as a merry party started off that morning; and 
Dorothy had replied, lightly: 

“Thank you. 
think I can.” 

No one surprised a look of wistfulness in her 
face, although the longing to go had been almost 
unbearable. 
at evening-time Mrs. Prince was too tired to read 
or visit with the ladies, Dorothy had suggested 
backgammon. When her mother stepped to the 
veranda for a moment or two, she leaned back in 
her chair and let the weariness steal unawares 
into her face and attitude. 

Suddenly the musician stood in the doorway, 
and then quickly stepped to the young girl’s side. 

“I beg your pardon,” she began. “I haven’t had 
the pleasure of meeting you yet, but I want to tell 
you how much I enjoyed your singing; and then,” 
she added, “if you’ll let me, | want to tell you that 
I’ve watched you ever since I came, and I appre- 
ciate all you are doing for your mother. It’s beau- 





I'd like to go, but to-day I don’t | 


It had been a hard day, and when | 
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| only last month—went into the lace department | 


| to do it.” 


“O Charlotte, isn’t that terrible? Do you sup- | 
pose seeing you buy so many lovely things helped | 


to tempt her?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder one bit,” was the answer, in 
; a slightly abstracted tone. ‘Well, it’s a shocking 
| thing, of course, but we mustn’t let it make us 
forget our own business. Let’s look at the chiffon 
next. l’ve a plan for making that party dress of 
mine a perfect dream.” 


| 


| * ¢ 


| A NEW “PIECE.” 


ufus Choate’s “Eloquence of Revolutionary 

Periods” has received much praise from dis- 
cerning critics, but it is doubtful if it ever received 
more honest appreciation than that recorded by 
Mrs. Baker in “Cicero in Maine.” She tells of a 
village high school whose teacher was “dead stuck 
on Latin,” and who one day read to his pupils 
what the great American orator had to say about 
the genius of Cicero. 


On the next declamation day, as soon as the 
class orator mounted the platform, we realized by 
the light in his dark eyes that he had something 
new to offer us. : 

There never was a more moving speaker than 
| our class orator. No matter how many times he 
| declaimed “Virginius,” and—owing to many pres- 
| sing engagements which swallowed up his time 
| for learning new “pieces”—this happened with 
| tolerable frequency, with that slow, deliberate, 
musical accent he captured his audience. 

On this well-remembered day, however, the 
sorrows of Virginius were forgotten. It was Rufus 
| Choate’s magnificent version of a representative 
| passage of Cicero's oratory that fell upon our 
| charmed ears, and we listened to the swelling 
| tones of the speaker with that quickened, thrilling 
| breath which marks the hearer who has surren- 
dered himself to the emotion of the moment. 

We did not know how to formulate what we 
felt, but it was a@ moment when Bull Run and 
Gettysburg, that worn face of Abraham Lincoln, 
and all the unmarked graves on Southern battle- 
fields confused themselves within us in some 
indefinable passion, and took hold on the heroic 
memories of ancient Rome, a moment when, as 
in all the high impulses of life, the barriers of time 
and place were mel away. 

I lieve, as I look back now, that our first 
conscious inspiration toward what was best in 
literature and noblest in statesmanship took root 
from that time. 





* ¢ 


i AN OPEN POLICY. 





tiful.” : 

“Why, thank you!” was all that Dorothy had | 
time to say before the musician had gone and | 
Mrs. Prince was back in her seat again. But | 
nothing seemed as before. Dorothy no longer felt | 
weary and discouraged. The sympathy and appre- 
ciation of this beautiful woman—a stranger—had 
given her just the courage and inspiration she 
needed. 

“We missed you on that tramp yesterday, Miss 
Dorothy,” said the college man the next morning. 
“I thought perhaps you’d care to go out to see the 
Glen waterfall with me. It'll be fine after last 
night’s rain.” 

“I'd like to,” said Dorothy, “but —’ and then 
came the smile which was sure to end in ‘*no.” 

“Excuse me,” interrupted a voice, and again the 
musician stood unexpectedly at her side, blushing. 
“TI overheard Mr. Wright ask you to walk,” she 
said, “and before you go I wanted to ask whether 
your mother would like to hear some music this 
morning.” 4 

“How good of you!” said Dorothy’s lips, but her 
eyes said much more. When she returned from 
her mother’s room a moment later, there were 
two pairs of grateful eyes bent on the musician as 
Dorothy said, “Mother thinks it a lovely idea, and 
thanks you so much,” and then, turning to the 
young man, added, as if finishing her interrupted | 
sentence: 


he death of Mr. Conger, former American min- 
ister at Peking, brings to mind the services 
rendered by that gentleman at the terrible time 
of the Boxer uprising. A word of praise and 
appreciation is spoken by an Englishman in his 
book entitled, ““The Siege of the Peking Lega- 


| tions.” Shut up together as the various foreigners 


were, and living daily in the face of death, it 
was interesting to observe the different policies 
adopted by the heads of the several legations. 
Says the Rev. Roland Allen: 

The American minister was always very ready 
to communicate news, and told his people every- 
thing which went on. In this his policy differed 
from that of the British authorities, who often 
suppressed news of public interest, and posted 


| notices of letters received several days after the 


event, and when its general tenor was widely 
known by rumor. 

This caused great discontent, and kept the 
people in constant suspense. No doubt there was 
some reason for suspicion that news of affairs of 
state might leak out to Chinese ears, but there 
was no reason for delaying items which were 
intended to be published at all. 

Such a policy of secrecy irritated minds and 
kept up a condition of anxiety, a state of affairs 
successfully avoided by the American minister. 


* ¢ 


NO HURRY. 


te American traveller who endeavors to hasten 


“It isa glorious morning for the Glen. I shall the comfortably gaited Orient against its wish 
be glad to go.” | soon comes toa halt. That was the experience of 
= © |*A Woman Alone in the Heart of Japan.” 


“Make the rikman_ hurry. 


UNCONSCIOUS GUILT. 


harlotte laughed as she and her cousin flut- 
tered out of the carriage and into the dry- | 
goods shop. 

“That’s what I tell daddy,” she said. ‘What’s 
the use of having a rich father if you don’t get the 
good of it? You see, I’m not going to college, as 
he expected, and of course the money he would 
have spent on that ought to be used up some way. 
He says I’m an extravagant little rascal, but I’ve 
warned him that he’ll think so more yet before 
this summer’s over. I’m a young lady daughter | 
now, and I’m just going to revel in pretty things 
to wear. It’s not going to be ‘what Charlotte 
needs,’ but ‘what Charlotte wants.’ Oh, look at 
those beautiful shades in long gloves! I must 
match each of my new gowns with a pair. Let’s 
stop. 

“Yes, gloves,” she went on, speaking to the 
usher. “I want Miss Miller, please. She always 
waits on me.” 

“Miss Miller’s not with us any more,” the man 
explained briefly. 

“Not here! Why, I sha’n’t know what to do 
without her. She knows exactly what I want.” 

“T hope this young lady will do equally well,” 
was the polite answer, with a wave of the hand | 
toward a pretty, blue-eyed girl. 

Charlotte’s cousin sat at one side and watched | 
her, wondering, as pair after pair of gloves was 
tried on, how it would seem to have gloves and | 
silk stockings and expensive shoes to match each | 
costume. But as they turned away from the | 
counter together, Charlotte’s tone was sobered 
somewhat. 

“That girl told me something dreadful,” she 
said. “I asked her what had become of Miss 
Miller, and it seems she stole, and was-sent to 
jail. She was young, you know,—no older than I 
am,—and the only defense she made was that she 
couldn’t bear selling pretty things all day long 
without having any herself. So she began tearing 
up the checks for her cash sales and pocketing | 
the money, and of course she was found out. Only 
think of it! The two things she had bought with 
the stolen money before she was caught were a 
pair of long gloves and a lace bolero just like this | 
one I have on. And she sold this to me herself | 


| rikman” at the station. 
| dragon. 


|w 


, I have a date, and 
can’t wait here all day,” she said to the “boss 
He blazed like a fiery 


“Vell, you get so mad, you no can wait for dis, 
you go find ’nodder riksha,” he said. 
She answered very meekly: 


“Dear friend, you do not know me. I am not 


| the least bit mad. This is 7s gentle American 
ye 


hustle. If you want me to 
show you the difference.” 

“Vell, you vas almos’ mad,” he insisted. “You 
seem jus’ like mad when you say, ‘No can wait; 
mus’ have riksha quick; hurry up!’ ” 


real mad, I will 


* ¢ 


THE REASON WHY. 


he most maddening part of a quarrel is when 
one is fully aware that he is on the wrong side 
of the question. Assurance of right begets a 


;calm, if aggravating, composure, whereas the 


former realization breeds deeper wrath. A man 
in the Houston Post appreciated this common 
situation. 

“Why are you always quarreling with your 
wife?” asked some one of him. 

“She is always arguing with me.” 

“But you need not get angry. Just explain to 
her in a calm, gentle tone of voice wherein she is 
rong.” 

“But she is never wrong.” 


* ¢ 


SPRUNG FROM THE SOIL. 


he man’s shirt front was far from spotless, and 

his waistcoat and coat were covered with 

grime and grease, but a large buttonhole bouquet 
was placed on the lapel of his coat. 
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“What do you think of this?” he said to a casual | 


acquaintance pointing to the bouquet. “Where 
do you think I got it?’ 
“Don’t know,” admitted the other. 
grew there.” 
® & 


EVER THUS. 
se hat has come over the spirit of Haskin’s 
dreams?” queried Raymond. “He has 
quit talking against magnates and trusts.” 


“He bought his first block of stock last week,” 
replied Haskin’s partner, conclusively. 


“Perhaps it 


Heating that invigorates 


Delicate women and 
children, as well as 
frailest flowers, 
thrive and bloom in 
the uniformly tem- 
pered and ventilated 
homes made perpet- 
ually ‘June-like by 
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That these outfits for either Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam are best for 
health, sanitation, and growth is proven by the fact that they are used in every 
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perfect heating and ventilating are desired. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators cover the 
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tribute genial, equal warmth throughout the building; 
protect the health of the occupants ; give absolute control 
of heat, with pure air; free the premises from ash dust 
and coal gases; secure full benefit from each pound of 
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insurance rate. 
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an IDEAL Water Boiler can be located in a back or 
unused room, and the AMERICAN Radiators may be 
placed in other rooms on same floor level. An IDEAL 
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obstruct a cellar as do the tin pipes of a hot-air furnace. 
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a wealth of concise heating and ventilating information which every 
owner or tenant ought to have at hand. Sales Branches and Ware- 
houses throughout America and Europe. 


IDEAL Boilers are made in 
sizes to fit $1,000 cottages 
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~ POLLIE * 
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hen Pollie chose her plenishing 
She bargained such a way 
She got a stylish setting out, 
Yet little had to pay; 
She bought a tip-up table, eke 
A lovely roasting-jack, 
Her china it was mulb’ry, and 
Her chairs were fiddle-back. 
How cheerful was that keeping-room 
When ev’rything was new, 
The wax flowers under shining glass— 
The air-tight shining, too. 


When Pollie went to housekeeping 
She hadn’t learned to cook, 

She tried to follow recipes 
From Mrs. Glasse’s Book : 

Her sillibubs refused to froth, 
Her jelly wouldn’t jell, 

And what to fry the doughnuts in 
Poor Pollie couldn’t tell. 

How cheerless then that keeping-room, 
With Pollie feeling blue, 

A-sitting and a-sighing, and 
The air-tight sighing, too. 


When Pollie started caroling 
Some autumn afternoon, 

You’d know the house was all cleaned up, 
The seraphine in tune; 

Then bright would rove that Indian maid, 
Though Lily Dale, alack! 

And Rosalie, the Prairie Flower, 
They never could come back. 

Oh, jolly was that keeping-room, 
The sunny hours just flew, 

With Pollie gaily singing, and | 
The air-tight singing, too. 


Oh, Pollie took to mothering 
With most amazing skill, 
Could jog the cradle with her foot 
The while she hemmed a frill; 
As if by instinet seemed to know 
When anise was required, 

And when the soothing peppermint 
Was most to be desired. 

Oh, noisy was that keeping-room, 
How the disorder grew! 

With baby loudly roaring, and 
The air-tight roaring, too. 


When Pollie’s folks go pleasuring 
Now Pollie stops at home, 

She says she has so much to do 
She doesn’t care to roam ; 

And when she’s got the stockings darned, 
She folds hex hands a while, 

And trooping through the gloaming come 
Sweet thoughts that bring a smile. 

How peaceful seems that keeping-room 
To Grandma Pollie’s view, 

With the old cat a-purring, and 
The air-tight purring, too. 





Did a | 


wo members of a church 
f i had quarreled. Long 

though they had known 
each other, highly as each 
esteemed the other, the quarrel 
came. It was made worse by 
reason of the fact that the 
occasion was trivial, and one 
related to the church itself. 

It was a little church, and 
the men were few. A quarrel | 
between two of its leading members could be | 
hid from no one; and it was deeply felt in the | 
loss of the two from most of their former | 
activities, for each refused to labor in any | 
work shared by the other. | 

Not always can the minister do much in such 
a case. Sometimes the best-meant effort only 
widens the breach. But in this case the pastor 
was a resolute man, and one of tact, as well. 
After repeated efforts, laboring with the two 
men separately, holding up to them the scandal 
of their conduct, the evil wrought upon the 
chureh and in their own lives, he brought them 
at last face to face in his own home, each asked | 
the other’s forgiveness, and they returned to | 
the church. 

Yet the reconciliation was not complete. 
Each had given a measured acknowledgment, 
and waited to see how much the other would 
coneede, Between the two concessions was 
still a disputable margin of fault which neither | 
had acknowledged. Each in his heart felt | 
something of guilt unconfessed, still cherished 
the memory of unkind words spoken by the | 
other and only partially retracted, and was 
saying in his heart that, come what might, he | 
would concede no additional inch. 

Then the minister came again to the breach. 
“*Mr. Godfrey,’’ he said to one of them, ‘‘I 
want to ask one additional favor of you.’’ 

“You neédn’t ask me to acknowledge any 
more,’’ said Mr. Godfrey. 

‘No, I don’t ask any further acknowledg- 
ment. You have acknowledged much, both | 
of you. You have made a good beginning. | 
All I ask is this: After meeting on Sunday, try 





. 


land the time before Sunday-school was thus 
| known and published, as it had been for a fort- 


'to act as if they were reconciled; and soon a 


| whether in home or church or neighborhood, 


| tion is that the two shall leave the unconfessed 


| discussion at Washington as to who should com- 


| Roads, President Lincoln and the members of his 


President. 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION 





to get on the same side of the stove with Mr. 
Lynn.” 

‘**l don’t see what that has to do with it,’’ | 
said Mr. Godfrey. 

‘*‘No matter. Just do that. Will you?’’ | 

With rather poor grace he promised. And | 


| then the minister exacted the same promise from 
| the other man. | 


**T don’t think he cares to have me come any 


nearer,’’ said Mr. Lynn. 


‘*Yes, he does,’”’ said the minister. ‘‘And 


| you are now within six feet of each other. It 


is a pity to come so far, to acknowledge so 
much, and then fall short. You can’t measure | 
the distance and meet half-way, for the stove | 
is in the way, and other things, too, perhaps. | 
So come around.’’ 
The plan worked. ‘The next Sunday, instead | 
of gathering, each with a little group of friends, 
on opposite sides of the stove, the two men met 
where the open space was largest. The sermon 
had been made five minutes shorter than usual, 


made longer. With their reconciliation made 


night, there was nothing for the two men but 


practical question of church activity set them 
at work together. ‘The little margin of uncon- 
fessed wrong was left undecided, and the quar- 
rel never broke out again. 

It often happens when good people fall out, 


that all that remains to complete a reconcilia- 


remainder, after each has confessed what he is 
willing to confess, and that both shall gravitate 
to the same side of the stove. 


® © 


LINCOLN AND WORDEN. 


Lincoln story which has perhaps never before 
A been printed is told by one who had it from 
the lips of Rear-Admiral John L. Worden, 

who, as lieutenant, commanded the Monitor in its 
fight with the Merrimac. When the Monitor was 
in process of construction, there was considerable 





mand it. As the vessel was in so many ways an 
experimental craft, it was felt to be not entirely a 
proper thing to order any one to take charge of 
it, and the idea of calling for volunteers was 
considered. A friend of Lieutenant Worden, how- 
ever, suggested his name. He was asked if he | 
would take the command, and he gladly accepted 
it. 

When he had made the ey run from 
New York, on the receipt of news that the Merri- 
mae was destroying the Union fleet, and after he 
had defeated the Confederate ironclad, Lieutenant 
Worden was taken, w ded and unet ious, 
from his oy” and escorted back to Washington 
by the same friend who had suggested his name— 
an officer on duty at navy headquarters. At this 
friend’s house he was cared for. 

On the morning after the Battle at Hampton 








Cabinet held a meeting to consider the various 
aspects of the battle, and the naval officer was 
called in, as a witness of the battle, to describe it. 

“Where is Lieutenant Worden now?” asked the 


“At my house, sir,” replied the officer. The 
President reached for his hat, and a moment later 
the poootng adjourned. 

“IT don’t know what you gentlemen are going to | 
do,” he said, “but for my part 1 am going to pay | 
my respects to the young man who fought that 
battle.’ 

He went directly to the sick-room where Worden | 
lay, blindfolded and in great pain. Without speak- | 
ing, he reached out his great hands and folded 
them over one of Worden’s. 

Some one told the lieutenant that it was Presi- | 
dent Lincoln who had come. | 
“You do me great honor, sir,” he said. Presi- 

dent Lincoln stroked his hand. 

“You need no man to do you honor, lieutenant,” | 
he said, ‘for you have done great honor to your- | 
self and your country.” 

In all his life thereafter Admiral Worden de- 
elared that nothing ever moved him as did the 
grasp of the President’s hands and the deep 
thrilling sympathy in his voice. In the course 0} 
that visit President Lincoln told the lieutenant 
that promotion was awaiting him. 


& & 


SUSPECTING ALL MEN. 


r “he habit of suspicion is one of the most un- 





fortunate which can take possession of the | 

mind. Yet it is the trait most conspicuous 
in the Russian character, according to Mr. Thomas | 
Stevens. “How can it be avoided,” he asks in his | 
book, “Through Russia on a Mustang,” “when 
mutual distrust is the legitimate legacy which an 
autocratic government transmits to the people? | 
The government has to be suspicious in order to 
exist.” 


The usefulness of the Tsar’s chief of police de- 
ends on his amount of suspicion and his alertness 
in putting-it into active use. In the humble peas- 
ant of a squalid hamlet suspicion is inherent. 

For several weeks I was thrown in daily, inti- 
mate contact with Sascha, my travelling com- 
panion. He was a transparent, warm-hearted 
young fellow, but from first to last he never ceased 
to regard me with suspicion. 

At one village he lost his passport. Ten hours 
later, after [had bribed an official to let him pro- 
ceed, he confessed in a burst of confidence that he 
had believed I had destroyed the passport in order 
to get rid of him. All day he had nursed his sus- 
picion, unsuspected by me, until I had unwittingly 
cleared myself by my bribe to the police. 

— the peasants suspicion takes curious 
forms. Ina general way, I was always under the 
ban of distrust. By the men I was regarded asa 
secret agent of the government; by the women as 


a wizard. The host of an inn always watched me + 


closely, to see that I did not clear out and leave 
him unpaid. He would even give sly peeps into my 
room at night. 


I was always being suspected of trying to pass 


| counterfeit money. 


“What makes them so long with the change?” 
I asked Sascha once. 

“They are afraid the money bad.” 

“Well, the change is only thirty copecks; we 
will not wait any longer.” 

“That would never do. Then they will be sure 
it is bad.” 

The length of time L was kept waiting for change | 
or a receipt depended on the denomination of the | 


bill. Fora two-ruble note the host would be satis- 
fied with the verdict of two or three other capable 
financiers. A five-ruble note meant extraordinary 
precautions, and consultations with half the ex- 
perts of the village. 
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THE GREAT STONE FACE. 


. James P. Robertson, of the English 


ol 
( army, declares in “Personal Adventures” 
that the history of his face alone would fill 


a chapter. When quite a small boy he had the | 
present of a toy cannon. He found the cannon | 


nearly full of paper, and to get that out he took a 
bit of strong wire, made it red-hot, and tried to 


burn the paper out. Bang! went the cannon, and | 


the wire shot through the lobe of his left ear. 


When I was trying to blow up a wasp’s nest, he | 


continues, the mine of coarse blasting powder 


went off in my face, and peppered it full of unex- | 


pected large grains of powder. 


I went to my room, and with a gold pin dug out | 
| every grain, and cleaned the wound with my nail- 


brush. It was a most painful operation, but if 1 
had left the powder in I should have had a blue 
face for life. 

A fall which occurred when I was out me | 
smashed the bone of my nose into little bits, an 
on another occasion I fell on a rock, and my two 
front teeth came through the skin below the under 


a mother used to say. “O laddie, laddie, 
you'll come to some awful death if you don’t take 
more care of —, But at the age of eighty- 
four I am able to take a twenty-mile run on my 
— and am without mark or damage on my 
ace. 
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he smiths of the heavens are mending the 
weather ; 
Their hammers are beating the fragments to- 
gether. 
The cumulus mountains with nebulous gorges 
Are dazzled with flame of the wind -bellowsed 
forges ; 
The cloud-pillared anvils with silvery edges 
Resound to the thunderous fall of the sledges ; 
Till broadening patches of azure are showing 
Storm-welded, rain-tempered; and, splendidly 
glowing, 
The rainbow, from valley to valley extended, 
Proclaims to the world that the weather is mended. 





* & 
OVER ST. ANTHONY FALLS. 


nthony Aspinatis, a seventeen-year-old Chi- 
A cago boy, went over St. Anthony Falls re- 
cently, and lives to tell the tale. His perilous 

trip was involuntary, says a writer in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. Aspinatis arrived in Minneapolis 
one Monday morning from Chicago, and at once 
sought work. He finally agreed with an employ- 


|ment agency to go to Carrett, Montana, as a 


teamster. He was not to start until the next 


| morning, and so had the rest of the day and eve- 


ning to see the town. 
After wandering about for some time, he strolled 


| down to the river-bank. Near the Union Station, 
| on the west bank of the river, he saw a pile of logs 


touching the bank. He scrambled over these to 
the outer edge and sat down on two small logs. 
Before he noticed it they were floating, and he 
= not reach those still firmly attached to the 
shore. 

The boy realized that he was being swept along 


| by a strong current, but did not realize his full 


peril. He sat straddling the logs, and paddled 
with his hands and feet against the current, but 
to no advantage. The logs were swept into the 
center of the stream and over the falls. 

When Anthony saw that he was going over the 
gos falls he leaned forward and grasped the logs 

rmly in his arms. Over the apron he shot, head 
foremost, and down the steep incline into the tur- 
bulent rapids below. He clung Sosporatoty to the 
logs, but kept his head, and watched alertly for a 
chance to save himself. 

In the center of the stream, between the falls 
ana bridge, is a small, rocky bit of land known 
as Spirit Island. The boy saw it, and decided to 
swim for it. He attempted to remove his coat, 
but while trying to do so was thrown by the 
boiling rapids from the logs to which he had clung, 
and was unable to recover them. Pedestrians on 
the bridge had seen him going through the rapids, 
although none saw him shoot the falls. The police 
were at once notified, and hastened to his rescue 
in the police-boat. 

Aspinatis is believed to be the only person who 
has shot St. Anthony Falls and lived. 
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IN TOO GREAT A HURRY. 


our friends went to an entertainment recently 
fF at which there were no reserved seats. They 

found three seats together, but one of the 
men was obliged to sit alone in the row behind. 
Presently, however, to his delight, he saw one of 
the strangers in front move, and thus leave a 
vacant seat beside his friends. Anxious to secure 
the place, and fearing to delay by going round, he 
quickly climbed over the back of the chair, when, 
to his dismay, the seat suddenly shut up, and left 
him with his leg securely wedged in between the 
back and the seat. 

He was an exceedingly diffident, shrinking man, 
and struggled in vain to extricate himself without 
attracting attention. At last his wife, who had 
not taken in the situation, whispered loudly : 

“John, do sit down!” 

a can’t, my dear. I’ve caught my leg in this 
seat. 


| 
Still he struggled. The lights went down and 
a man behind leaned over and_said, impatiently, | 


“Sir, will you kindly sitdown? You are disturbing 
our view of the stage.” 

“T can’t sit down,” murmured the unlucky man, 
vaguely. 

“Don’t you see,” burst out his wife, indi antly, 
“that he is trying as hard as he can to sit down?” 

Interest grew. Persons farther back in_ the 
audience began to be annoyed. A nervous little 
woman called an usher, and remarked, audibly, 
“Usher, will you please ask that man down front 
to sit down?” 

“He can’t sit down,” returned one of the suf- 
po» sympathetic neighbors. “He’s caught his 
‘00 


“What did you say he’d done?” queried some 
one who did not hear. 
“He’s caught his foot.” 


“That man has got his foot caught in the seat | 


and can’t get it out!” 
“The seat has shut up on that man’s foot!” 
Excited whispers ran through the audience, and 
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the bashful unfortunate became the center for all 





eyes. 

““Why doesn’t some one help him?” asked a 
stout old lady, anxiously. “Some of you men pull 
him out!” 

“Take off the back of the chair!” said the nerv- 
ous woman. 

“It’s his boot that makes the trouble. Cut his 
boot off!” piped an officious man. 

“Yes, cut his boot off!’ echoed the interested 
audience. 

“Oh, L hope they won’t break his leg,” said the 
nervous lady. 

“Don’t cut his foot!” warned a man behind. 

“Why don’t they turn up the lights?” asked 
some one. 

Interest in the victim became tremendous. At 
last an usher, by general advice, crept along under 
the seats, and succeeded in hacking from off the 
man’s foot the wreck of a new tan shoe. Two 
men then braced the much mortified individual, 
and at last he stood forth, clasping his shoe and 
stocking to his heart. He beat a hasty retreat 
from the hall, followed by the applause of a sym- 
| pathetic audience. 


& 


STANDING-ROOM ONLY. 


rs. Harden had determined to go to the sea- 
M shore for a month, but it was difficult to 
find a place which pleased her taste and 
was not too expensive for Mr. Harden’s modest 
purse. At last, however, she returned from a trip 
of investigation with her mind made up. She 
greeted her husband with a triumphant smile, and 
proceeded to descant on the beauties of the spot 
she had chosen. 


“It’s perfectly beautiful!” she said, with enthu- 
siasm. ‘The sea is right there at the foot of the 
little path down from the hotel steps, and the 
piazza is so broad! And there’s a fine dining- 
room, and a hall, and—oh, everything! Plenty of 
' bath-houses, and —” i 

“How about our room?” interposed Mr. Harden. 

“Our room,” his wife paused for an instant, and 
then dashed on, “our room is in the fourth non A 
and there’s no elevator. Of course there never 1s 
in these small hotels, but stairs are good for every- 
p00 OF no know they are said to be splendid for 
heart-disease, William, though we haven’t that, 
either of us, i’m thankful to say. 
| “There’s a nice little closet in it, and we get a 

splendid view of the sea from our window; and, 

anyway, we sha’n’t be in it scarcely at all—people 
never are. You know they afen’t, William.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Harden, with dull resignation, 
“it will do, I suppose, if you like it. 

“Is there a comfortable chair in the room that I 
can sit in while you’re getting dressed afternoons? 
I understood I was to help you get into all these 
—_ clothes that are hitched together up your 
spine.” 

| “Now, William,” and Mrs. Harden’s voice sug- 

| gested that tears were imminent, “how large a 

| room do you suppose we can get for the price we 

| pay? There is a nice chair, but it—ad/ the furni- 

| ture except the bureau will have to go on the bed 
when we are —- dressed for dinner. 

“I’m sure I should think you’d be thankful to 
have a nice window to look out of while you wait, 
and you couldn’t see anything if you were sitting 
down, it’s so high!” 





* 
| A HUMBLE INSPIRATION. 


hen hope is at its lowest ebb, help often 
| steps in and holds out a saving hand. 
A simple, pathetic story of rescue by 
means of a happy thought is given by Helen Camp- 
bell in her “Problems of the Poor.” Jan was a 
poor foreigner who had vainly struggled to gain a 
foothold as a laboring man. Mrs. Campbell’s ac- 
quaintance with him began on the occasion of his 
little daughter’s death. Then she lost sight of 
him, later to find him again and to hear his expe- 
rience. “See, on de vall?” said Jan. “It is dat 
‘hass done some vork for me.” The object the 
man’s hand indicated was a round cap with a 
| hanging fox-tail, such as many European peasants 
wear. 

“Tama Finn, yes, true Finn. Dere iss not money. 
I must haf home, and dey say it iss America dat 
iss home for all. Ve sailto America. It was bad, 

| for vorkiss not. I get vork a little on de docks. I 
am dirty. 1 eat not often. I say Gott haf forgot- 
ten me. My little Brita iss sick, and den she iss 
gone, and vork iss not. : 

“One | I look in de chest to see if one ting 
may be stillto pawn. Dere iss only my cap dat 
keep, not to wear, oh, no, but only to remember. 
I sit and hold it in my hand, and I hold de fox’s 
tail. Den quick I haf a tought. I get a knife 
from a man and make a little stick, and I tie on de 
tail. I go toa man in a store, and he say: 

“*Ha, Jan! Dis iss a notion. 1 gif ten dollar 
for dat notion.’ : 

“Ll say, ‘If you say ten dollar, it iss worth 
more.’ 

“Den he talk, and at last he say he vill write a 
paper and gif me one hundred dollar, and make 
me foreman. It is vat all de ladies vill vant, he 
say; so soft to make clean de beautiful cabinets, 
vith de hantle for stiffness, and de soft tail vill go 
efferyvere and nothing vill effer break. 

“Now I goes effery day to sl ow de men how to 
hold de tail, and dere is vork, all 1 ean do.” 


| 


| THEY ALL KNEW HER. 


he mind-reader pressed his hand to his brow 

and remained silent for nearly five minutes. 

Then he swepta searching glance over his Bushby 
audience, and spoke. 


“There is a ary known to every one in this 
room,” he said, in a slow, impressive tone, “and 
| the thoughts of one man are on her at this moment. 
| She has the characteristic of being generally in a 
hurry, and usually a little late. She is generous 
about large things, but rather close in regard to 
smallones. She willrun half a block for a moving 
street-car, and when it stops she will wait for the 
next one. Never has any postage-stamps in the 
| house, and does not like to make change in a hurry. 
| Now I cannot help believing that there is a man 
in the room who will know that I can read his 
| thoughts like a book. If he would kindly rise.” 

Then, as with one accord, every man but one 
rose to his feet. 

“You'll have to speak a little louder for Mr. 
Howe’s benefit,” said one of the men, addressing 
the mind-reader, whose face wore a peculiar look. 
“He’s deaf, but he’ll rise all right if he hears you.” 








| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

| 1. “The Hoosier Schoolboy.” ‘Donald and 
| Dorothy.” “Under the Lilaes.” “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” 

2. Banana. 

3. Ear-nest, main-top, sad-iron, Can-ton, no- 
table, bran-dish, writ-ten, ash-ore, end-ear, dam- 
son. 

4. 1. Night, in, gale—nightingale. 11. Re, form, 
a, shun—reformation. 

5. Ad-just, en-try, sc-once, gr-and, cl-aim, ma- 
son, ru-by, sm-other, mo-lest. 

6. “As You Like It.” 






























































HURRAH FOR MOLLY COTTONTAIL! 
BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


All the woodland creatures were sitting in the sun, 

Calling Molly Cottontail to come and have some 
fun: 

‘Not a single gunner anywhere anear; 

Molly, don’t be timid, come and play, my dear. 

Dance the dinkydoodle, stand upon your head, 

Have a fizzywinkum fit, and make believe you're 
dead. 

We will keep a lookout, none of us will fail. 

Come and make us merry, Molly Cottontail. 

Hurrah, hurrah for Molly Cottontail!” 


Molly was obliging, Molly’s heart was light, 

Molly knew her antics were really quite a sight. 

Upon the slippery needles she balanced on her toe 

And danced the dinkydoodle and the dunky- 
doozledoe ; 

And underneath the maples, where the ground with 
leaves was red, 

She had a fizzywinkum fit, and stood upon her head. 

Every woodland creature was in a perfect gale: 

**Oh, you are so funny, Molly Cottontail! 

Hurrah, hurrah for Molly Cottontail!’* 


Crow upon the pine-top, squirrel down below, 
Woodchuck on the stone wall looking at the show; 
Flicker, jay and weasel, robin, mouse and frog, 
Even Brother Beaver, squatting on a log, 

Quite forgot their lookout,— having so much glee,— 
They never thought of Bobby, hid behind the tree. 
Woodpecker and partridge, chickadee and quail, 
Every one was taken up with Molly Cottontail. 
**Hurrah, hurrah for Molly Cottontail!” 


In another second every one had fied, 

They ran and left poor Molly standing on her head. 

When she saw the reason, Molly did not know 

Which end she was standing on or which way she 
should go. 

In another second she found her scattered wit, 

And scared poor Bob by having a fizzywinkum fit. 

Then, while he stood watching,—wonder-struck and 
pale,— 

She scooted under cover, Molly Cottontail. 

Hurrah, hurrah for Molly Cottontail! 
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THE FISH STORY. 


BY MARY BURNHAM SEWELL. 
2 C're papa, and tell us a story,’’ demanded 








Tooslekins, noisily calling the others to follow. 
*‘Come on, Bess! Come, Chub! Come on, 
Boy! Papa’s going to tell us a story.’’ 

‘‘Dear me! Dear me!’’ expostulated papa, as he 
was dragged across the Yoom to his Morris-chair. 
‘‘What makes you youngsters think I can tell you a 
story ?’’ 

‘*Now, how silly, papa, when you told it yesterday 
and the day before!’’ remarked Chub, seriously. 

‘*And the day before that, too,’’ added Tooslekins. 

‘*What shall I tell about ?’’ questioned papa. 

‘* About when you were a little boy,’’ came promptly 
from Tooslekins. 

‘‘And went fishing,’’ said the Boy. 

**Once upon a time, when I was a little boy,’’ papa 
began, ‘‘I thought one day that I’d like to go swim- 
ming —’’ 

‘Fishing, papa, fishing!’’ corrected the Boy. 

“Oh, yes! Fishing, of course! So I went out into 
the kitchen and asked grandpa —’’ 

‘*You mean grandma,’’ put in Chub, with a re- 
proving frown. 

‘‘Well, grandma, then,” laughed papa. ‘‘I asked 
grandma if I could go fishing, and she told me to run 
out and ask grandpa, who was in the garden, splitting 
wood.’’ 

‘*No, no, papa!’’ exclaimed Bess. ‘‘He was hoeing 
corn !’? 

‘* How stupid of me! Of course he was hoeing corn! 
Well, I ran out to the garden and found grandfather 
hoeing corn, and I said, ‘Please, grandpa, may I go 
fishing?’ And grandpa said, ‘No, no, my dear —’ ’”’ 

‘‘Why-ee! You know he didn’t say that!’’ ex- 
postulated Tooslekins. ‘‘He said you could go.’’ 

‘*So he did, so he did! I’d almost forgotten. ‘Then 
he told me to go up to the barn and dig some bait —’’ 

‘“‘Now, papa!’’ interrupted Chub, reproachfully. 
‘*You know you couldn’t dig bait in the barn! He 
told you to dig in the rhubarb end of the garden.’’ 

‘*Possibly that is a better place for bait, come to 
think: of it,’’ continued the long-suffering story-teller, 
thoughtfully. 

‘*So I went to the barn and got the hoe, and a tin 
can and my fish-pole, and started for the rhubarb 
end of the garden. ”’ 

“IT want to know what you caught this time,’’ 
added Chub. 

**Well, I took the hoe and the tin can and the fish- 
pole and the lunch-basket and went down to the rhu- 
barb end of the garden, and set my tin can on the 
stone wall —’’ 

‘*You set the lunch-basket on the wall and the tin 
can on the ground,’’ came from Bess. 

‘Quite right—I guess I did; and then I proceeded 
to hoe over the dirt till I saw —’’ 

““A wigglety-wagglety worm!’’ announced 
the Boy. 

**Ex-actly! What a boy you are!’’ exclaimed 
papa. ‘‘You’ll make a fine fisherman your- 
self one of these days. Well, I put the 


EVERY WOODLAND CREATURE WAS IN A PERFECT GALE: 
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THE CLOCK. 
BY CAROLYN S. BAILEY. 


He stands in the corner from morning till night, 
A patient old thing with no feet. 
His face is as shining and round as a moon, 
And, oh, so exceedingly neat. 
Frow breakfast to supper, 
Right on through the day, 
“Tick-tock! tick-tock! I'm only a clock. 
Tick-tock! tick-tock!” he'll say. 


His hands are quite tidy, and grow on his face. 
When I get to be big I shall know 
Why one is so long and the other so short, 
And one he moves fast and one slow. 
From breakfast to supper, 
Right on through the day, 
“Tick-tock! tick-tock! I'm only a clock. 
Tick-tock! tick-tock!”’ he'll say. 
At night, when I’m sleeping, he keeps wide awake 
To see what the little mice do, 
And he watches the Brownie creep in through the 
blind, 
His little red shoes soaked with dew. 
From supper to breakfast, 
From night-time to day, 
“Tick-tock! tick-tock! I'm only a clock. 
Tick-tock! tick-tock!” he'll say. 
And when it comes morning, I wish he would tell. 
I ask him — but never a trace 
Of the wonderful doings he saw in the night 
Does he show in his sober old face. 
From breakfast to supper, 
Right on through the day, 
“Tick-tock! tick-tock! I'm only a clock. 
Tick-tock! tick-tock!” he'll say. 


a 


wigglety-wagglety worm carefully into the tin can and 
covered him with nice soft dirt, and then 1 kept on 
digging till I had found seventeen nice fat wigglety- 
wagglety worms. ‘Then I started along the stone wall 
toward the sand-hill —’’ 

**O papa! Why don’t you tell it right? The brook! 
You started toward the brook !’’ 

‘*And you walked on the stone wall. Papa, why 
don’t you go on?’’ 

‘*Just as you say, of course,’’ remarked papa, hum- 
bly. ‘‘Walked on the wall, toward the brook, when I 
came to the foot-bridge where the horsetails grew —’’ 

‘*Horsetails!’?? said Tooslekins, with withering 
scorn. ‘‘It was cowslips, papa, and you know it!’’ 

“*I seem to have forgotten that part,’”’ said papa, 
thoughtfully rubbing his head. ‘‘If 1 knew —’’ 

‘*Well, I know,’’ volunteered Bess, promptly, ‘‘and 
I’ll tell it myself. Only,’’ she added, ‘‘of course 
you’ll have to tell the end, for I don’t know what you 
caught this time.’’ 

‘*Perhaps I shall be able to go on by then,’’ mur- 
mured papa; but Bess was already deep in the 
story. 

‘*You went across the foot-bridge by the bar-way 
where the cowslips grew,’’ she was saying, ‘‘and 
then you followed the crooked path along the brook 
until you came to the Hole-Where-the-Elephant- 
Drank, and you didn’t want to fish there, so you 
kept on goin’ till you came to the Shallows-Sur- 
rounding-Turtle-Rock, but you couldn’t fish in the 
shallows, so you kept on to the Stump-Fence, and you 
crawled through the Place-Where-the-Kangaroo- 
Went-Under, and you didn’t want to fish there, so 
you kept on till you came to —’’ 

‘*The Zigzag-Rail-Fence!’’ broke in Tooslekins, 
excitedly. 

‘*Please don’t interrupt. Well, you came to the 
Zigzag-Rail-Fence that went right across the brook, 
and you sat down on the Pancake-Stone to bait your 
hook with a nice fat wigglety-wagglety worm, to 
temp} the fishes, and you climbed out on the rail 
fence till you were half across the brook, and then— 
Oh, you finish now, papa!’’ and Bess paused for 
breath. 

‘*You know it just as well as we do.’’ ‘‘What did 
you catch this time?’”’ ‘‘You forgot it on purpose !’’ 
came from the other children in the same breath. 

‘*Where did she leave off?’’ papa asked, innocently. 

‘*Where you went out on the Zigzag-Rail-Fence,’’ 
prompted the Boy. 

“*Oh, surely! Well, I seated myself on the top rail 
and care-ful-ly dropped my baited hook into the hole 
where the horn-pout lived,’’—papa spoke very slowly 
and impressively, the children listening breathlessly 
to every word,—‘‘and then, in a minute, I felt a 
nibble, and jerked my line up out of the water, and 
saw, fast on the hook—now guess what I saw!’’ 

“*A turtle!’’ ‘‘A horn-pout!’”’ ‘‘A bear!” ‘“‘A 
neel!’? ‘‘A tiger!’® ‘“‘A fish!’’ ‘‘A ’noceros!’’ 
came the children’s eager guesses, thick and fast. 

‘*It couldn’t be a ’noceros, ’cause he caught one just 
the last time, Chub,’’ said Bess, scornfully. 

‘*Well, it was a neel the time before, so it can’t be 
that,’’ remarked Chub. 

‘*Papa,’’ exclaimed the Boy, ‘‘what was it?’’ 

‘*Yes, tell us. You know we can’t guess,’’ pleaded 
the others. 

‘*Well, well! Youaren’t very smart,’’ laughed 
papa. ‘‘It’s dead easy this time.”’ 

‘*What? What? What?’’ they all cried. 

‘Why, I pulled—up—my—line—and on—the 
—hook— I—saw—the wigglety-wagglety worm !”” 
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TARGET RIFLE 


@ No rifle its equal for target ot 
off-hand shooting. amine it 
in in oi store and you'll agree with 
It is 22 pl ma single shot, 
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“GINGER” IN 
ATHLETES. 


PUTS THE 
THE KIND OF FOOD USED BY 


A former college athlete, one of the long dis- 


tance runners, began to lose his power of endur- | 


ance. His experience with a change in food is 
interesting. 

**While I was in training on the track athletic 
team, my daily ‘jogs’ became a task, until after 
] was put on Grape-Nuts food for two meals a day. 
After using the Food for two weeks I felt like a 
new man. My digestion was perfect, nerves 
steady and I was full of energy. 

“1 trained for the mile and the half mile runs 
(those events which require so much endurance) 
and then the long daily ‘ jogs,’ which before had 
heen such a task, were clipped off with ease. 
1 won both events. 

“The Grape-Nuts food put me in perfect con- 
dition and gave me my ‘ginger.’ Not only was 
my physical condition made perfect, and my 
weight increased, but my mind was made clear 
and vigorous so that I could get out my studies in 
about half the time formerly required. 
all of the University men use Grape-Nuts for 
they have learned its value, but I think my testi- 
mony will not be amiss and may perhaps help 
some one to learn how the best results can be 
obtained.” 

“ There’s a reason for the effect of Grape-Nuts 
food on the human body and brain. The certain 
elements in wheat and barley are selected with 
special reference to their power for rebuilding the 
brain and nerve centres. The product is then 
carefully and scientifically prepared so as to make 
it easy of digestion. The physical and mental 
results are so apparent after two or three weeks’ 
use as to produce a profound impression. Read 
“ The Road to Wellville,” in packages. “ There’s 


“a reason.” 
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The Pen That Inks The Point ) 


PARKER GiB 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Are you satisfied in using a fountain pen to be compelled to wipe 
off the tahy nozzle each time the cap is removed or have soiled 
fingers 

If not, buy a Parker Pen with the Lucky Curve and avoid this 
trouble. 

“The pen that inks the point” is the name of a little booklet we 
would like to send you because it tells why Parker Pen users have 
pleasant thoughts and clean pens. 

Perhaps your dealer sells the Parker—ask him—if not ask us, and 
we will send you a beautiful catalogue and a personal letter telling 
you where you can find a Parker Pen dealer. It’s worth while to 
be particular when buying a pen. 

"See that it has the “Lucky Curve” 
Standard or Self-filling. Catalogue free 
The Parker Pen Co., 18 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
European Branch : yy Germany, 
Canadian Agency: Buntin, Gillies & Hamilton and Montreal. 
Gerber Carlisle Co,, Mexico City, Mex. E. Lufft & Co., Sydney, Aus. 











““Everybody knows it’s 
most healthful—for 
big folks and little 
folks,’ 

‘Butyou keep right 
on eating it because 
it tastes so good.’ 

‘It’s the flavor- 
holding, nut sweet, 
golden yellow 
hearts ofchoicest 
wheat.’ 

‘It’s real food— 
not fluff. Keeps 

always good 
because I s/er- 
tlize it.’ 

‘Package makes 50 
plates of food.’” 

The Ralston Miller, 
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“Where Purity is Paramount.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











Five Years’ Sentence for Bribery.— 

The prosecutions for participation in mu- 
nicipal corruption at San Francisco include the 
givers as well as the takers of bribes. 
conviction of bribery was that of Louis Glass, 
vice-president of the Pacific States Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, who was found guilty 
of having bribed a supervisor to vote against 
granting a franchise to a competing company, 
and was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment 
in the state prison at San Quentin. 

& 

| A Anti-Japanese Riot occurred at Van- 

couver September 7th. The demonstration 
followed a parade of the Asiatic Exclusion 
League, and was directed against both Chinese 
and Japanese. Japanese stores and houses 
were stoned and broken into, and a mob of 500 
men went through the Oriental quarter, attack- 
ing Chinese and Japanese whom they met. 
Japanese immigrants who had just landed were 
attacked, and several of them were thrown into 
the water. ‘The disturbances were renewed on 
the night of September 9th, when the Japanese 
| primary school building was set on fire, but 
was saved from destruction. 

& 

F gongs Racial and Labor Question 

has arisen on the Pacific coast, turning 
upon the rights of British Hindus. Upon an 
application for citizenship papers made by Hin- 
dus at San Francisco, Attorney-General Bona- 
| parte has ruled that natives of British India are 
not eligible as citizens of the United States. 
At Bellingham, Washington, September 4th, 
a mob of white men raided the mills where 
Hindus were employed, and drove them out of 
the city toward the British Columbia line. 
This outbreak is explained as due in part to the 
competition of cheap Hindu labor, and in part 
|to the objectionable conduct of the Hindus. 
|The competition of cheap Hindu labor is be- 
|coming an acute issue also in some of the 
| British colonies, especially in the ‘Transvaal. 
mm 


otice of War.—The Hague Peace Con- 

ference, at a plenary sitting, September 
7th, adopted rules providing that hostilities must 
not begin without previous unequivocal notice 
having been given, either in the form of a 
declaration of war, or in the form of an ultima- 
tum with a conditional declaration of war; and 
also that a state of war must be notified without 
delay to neutral powers. Under such rules, 
| there could be no such abrupt opening of hos- 
| tilities as occurred in the recent war between 
Russia and Japan. 
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eutral States in Time of War.—At 
the same sitting, the conference approved 
| certain agreements regarding the rights and 
| duties of neutrals in time of war. ‘They provide 
that the territory of neutrals shall be inviolable ; 
that belligerents shall not establish wireless | 
telegraph-stations or other means of communi- | 
| cation with belligerent forces on neutral terri- | 
| tory; that volunteers shall not be enlisted in | 
neutral territory; that there shall be no expor- 
| tation or transport of provisions from neutral 
| States for belligerents; and that a neutral state 
| may defend its neutrality by foree without being 
regarded as committing an act of hostility. 
& 
urkish Raids in Persia.—Turkish troops 
have raided across the Persian frontier, 
and have penetrated to within a few miles of 
Urumiah. Several Persian officers were taken 
prisoners by them, and afterward killed; and 
many peaceful villagers, including women and 
| children, are reported to have been massacred. 
The origin of the trouble is obseure, but it 
| seems to have grown out of a boundary dispute 
long standing. When last an attempt was 


|made, 40 years or more ago, to adjust this dis- | 


pute, a debatable region was established by 
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se a good piano 


HEN you buy a piano don’t let any- 

thing make you lose sight of quality. 

It means more in a piano than in 

any other article of furniture in your home, 
and means it for a longer time. 


buy stamps. E. 








Finish or style or price doesn’t make one 
piano better than another; the things that make the best piano 
are the things that you have to take on faith; faith in the maker 
of the pianos. 


For nearly forty years the maker of Crown Pianos has made 
one grade and only one grade of pianos: the very best possible. 
The duty on the imported piano wire in one of our pianos would 
buy enough domestic wire to string a piano. 


There’s a lot to learn before buying a piano. Let us tell you 


what we consider most important. 








tveaty, varying from 20 to 40 miles in width, | 
extending several hundred miles south of Mount | 


Ararat. 
occasion of quarrels. 


New ‘Modus Vivendi” for the regula- 

tion of fishing by Americans within the 
| treaty waters of Newfoundland has been agreed 
to. It is practically a renewal of the last agree- 
ment, with the exception that in consideration 
of the fact that the shipment of Newfound- 
| landers by American fishermen outside of the 


F | three-mile limit is not to be interfered with, the 


American government waives the use of purse- 
seines by American fishermen, and also the 


right to fish on Sundays. 
_— of Sully - Prudhomme.—Mons. 
René Francois Armand Sully-Prudhomme, 
the eminent French poet and critic, died sud- 
denly at Paris, September 7th, aged 68. His 
first volume of verse, published in his 26th year, 
won immediate recognition; in 1881 he was 
elected to a seat in the French Academy, and 
in 1901 received the Nobel prize for the higher 
work of literature ‘‘in the sense of the ideal.’’ 


& 


His verse has a fine imaginative quality, and | 


| his critical works are acute and discriminating. 


This arrangement has been a fruitful | 





Send for catalogue M. 


Geo. Pr. Bent, Manufacturer, 
Crown Block, Chicago. 
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pon 2 STOVES &R ANuceS 


and save for yourself all Jobbers’ and Dealers’ big 


Hoosier Stoves and Ranges 


‘The best in the worlc Are sold on 30 da 
free trial. as-We pay, the TS ct. 
Guaranteed for years “backed 

a million dollars.” ##Hoosier’s are 
“fuel savers and easy bakers.’”’ Very 
heavily made of highest grade sacied * material, 
beautifully finished, with many new improvements 
and features. Our large Stove and Range Catalog 
shows the greatest bargains ever ollered. 


ez-Write for Catalog and Special Free Trial Offer. 
Hoosier Stove Co., 221 State St., 
Marion, Ind. 





























“HOOSIER OAK” 








A Famous Brand of Silver Plate 


a7 for patterns of unusual character and artistic merit, 

finis. pf wearing quality. Spoons, forks, knives, 
mg sed “1847 ROGERS BROS.” are sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. Send for Catalogue “ J-99 
showing the newer as well as standard patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 


CHARTER OAK THE LATEST PATTERN 


“Stlver Plate that Wears” 


SEND FOR OUR FREE STOVE BOOK 


If you want a stove or range of any kind for any purpose, let us send 


“A Kealakra oo 
Direct to You wad 


1 Sy You save peta $5 to 840, “mete you keep in yourpocket all the dealers’ 

and middiemen’s profits. You run no risk, because we pay the freight and sell you on 

you not only save money but you geta stove or range of 

s Approval : exceptionally high quality. Made of the best pigironand 

steel 360 | Da highest grade, by the most skilled workmen, in one of the most modern and best, 

equipped stove p factories in the world. Every Kalamazoo is carefully inspected and we know it is 

ght. If not, you get your mone; — without a quibble. You cannot get a better, no mat- 

- how much extra you pay. hy not save all the dealers’ profit? it not reasonable 
to suppose that you can save money by buying direct from our tory! 


Send Postal For Catalogue No. 253. Compare Kalamazoo Quality and Kal- 
with others—and save your money. Our line is complete, eamae stoves 
eoet: all kinds for all domestic purposes,—for the home, school, 
a iene lodge rooms, etc. Hotel ranges for restaurants, boarding 
houses, c! lubs and camps. Gas stoves and ranges for cooking and heating 
ALL SOLD AT ACTUAL FACTORY PRICES. 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, trans 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
All Kalamazoo cook stoves and ranges are saeieeess with patent oven 
thermometer which saves fuel and makes baking and roasting easy. 


TON M IN 


(A SOAPY POWDER) 


‘Does The Work 
|of Washing and Cleaning Perfectly | 
| | Easily=in Hot or Cold, Lard or Soft | 
| water Without the aid of other Soap— 
| Soda—Borax or Naphtha. 


'Does The Whole Work 

It Washes Without Rubbing—Simply | 
Soaking or Boiling and Rinsing, and 
| Easy, Quick and Thorough Rinsing is 


one of its strong points. 


‘Does Nothing but the Work | 
| Harmless to the Skin and Delicate Fabrics | 
even Laces. Because it Does Away 
| with the Rubbing it also Does Away | 
|with the Work and the Worst Wear | 


a Clothes | teceive | 




















at actual 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
relieves headache caused by summer heat, overwork, 


nervous disorders or impaired digestion. 


LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER. 


We teach Watchwork, Jewel: ole. Engraving, Clock- 
work, Optics. Tuition reasonab I La and room 
near the Institute at = ¥ pte 








Send for ca at- | 
slogue,. of information 
INSTITUTE, Peoria, Il. 


Address Horological. 













Beant tn oil Learn by mail at home to 
paint ng hog | color; learn china 





drawin; 
and illustrating. Youcan learn with com- 
systematic, in- 
dividual instruction in cole 
work. it y' 


teach others, 
Sent absolutely FREE. Write today. Address 
FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, ~—- 2! Omaha, Nebraska. 


Send 15 au for a 4 months’ trial 


subseription to 
THE BOOK-KEEPER 
AND HOME STUDY 


A monthly magazine of 100 pages of 
the best systems, methods and 
plans for the book-keeper, audi- 
tor, accountant and technical 
man. Subscription, 50 cents a 

ear. THE BUSINESS MAN’S 

UBLISHING CO., Lid. 136 Fort 
Street West, Detroit, Michigan. 























E. H. Beach, Editor. 
oe ones Mn nen 











M Every boy should own a Voltamp Elec- 
Wi] tric Motor, ur model B. 8. Jim Dandy tS 
Practical Motor seut prepaid for $1. 15. 
Send 2c stamp for 


Send os stamp for catalog to — YY 
Voltamp Electric Manufacturing Co. SSk— 
Star Bldg., Baltimore, Ma. 
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Needs 1 5 

The Wonderful 
JUNIOR 


TYPEWRITER 


Every Boy and 
Every Girl 





, but a real, two- Band, all-steel type- 
m4 sulle t or hard usage and to last a lifetime. 
Standard Keyboard — Visible Writing —Speed 80 
words a minute. No larger than a Kodak—Weight 
only 3% pounds. 

WRITE US and let us tell you how you may 
TO-DAY of these beautiful machines 
Our Booklet No. 9 is free. 


1 5 The JUNIOR CO., 90 Worth St., New York. 


0 
GENT Suncor 


rite postal for oi 
log showing all models at low sailehe 
DON NOT BU a bicycle: pond pair of 
tires until you learn 
im our marvelous new BUY. We ship on ap- | 
roval without a cent a i. Rrepey | 
eight, allow 10 Da 
mg All our new and cmaenn bbe Bann with | 
catalogues and much valuable information 
sent you FREE for the asking 
WE WILL CONVINCE, you that we 
sell a better bicycle for less money than any 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
ou want to Make Mone = Earn a 
e write for our Special 
oaster-Brakes, built- up wheels and 
all hen = ee “usual prices. D o ait, but write 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H-51, Chicago, Il. 


The New 
Companion. 


This modern, high-grade sewing 

machine is widely distributed in 
every state and territory. Its sew- 
ing qualities and durability are un- 
excelled. It is built of the best 
materials throughout, is both light- 
running and easily operated, and will 
meet the needs of every household. 


et one 
ree. 













































Every machine sold under a TEN 

YEARS’ WARRANTY and de- 
livered FREIGHT PAID at any 
railroad freight office east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Our prices, 
$17.75 and upward, are exceedingly 
attractive. If you need a new sew- 


ing machine send at once for full 

descriptive matter concerning the 

New Companion Sewing Machine. 
Our offer will interest you! 











PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











nother Element in the 

David Gill recently communicated to the 
| Royal Society a paper by Joseph Lunt, in which 
the author shows that the rare chemical element 


| spectra of the light from the stars Arcturus and 
| Pollux. Mr. Lunt also confirms the previous 
conclusion of Professor Dyson that europium is 
one of the elements represented in the lines of 
the spectrum of the chromosphere of the sun. 
ost in the Telephone.—Mr. Ilenry Abra- 
ham has calculated the maximum effective- 
ness of the telephone for a sound of given pitch 
and a current of measured intensity. The 
result shows that there is great room for im- 
| provement in this respect. Notwithstanding 
|the apparent extreme sensitiveness of the best 
| telephones, they are, after all, surprisingly 
ineffective, since they transmit to the ear in the 
form of sound-waves less than a thousandth 
part of the energy received from the line. 
lectric Traction in Sweden.— The 
Swedish government has begun the elec- 
trification of the system of railroads controlled 
by it. A regular service of electric trains-is first 
to be established between Stockholm and Jarfra. 
The trains will be lighted and heated as well 
as driven by electricity, but compressed air will 
be employed for braking. Before extending 
| the electrification to the entire railroad system, 
the government is seeking a sufficient and 
reliable supply of motive power from water- 
falls. It is believed that this will be found, 
and if so it will result in great economy, be- 
cause coal has to be imported to run the steam- 
engines now in use in Sweden. 
premeres the Birds.— Nowhere are birds 
better protected than in Germany. It is 
not only a subject of Jaw there, but of educa- 
tion also, for children are taught in the schools 
the usefulness of birds in protecting trees, 
| plants, crops and gardens. Bird-houses, and 
even bird-refectories, are seen in every park. 
On the other hand, the enemies of useful birds, 
| such as kites, buzzards, hawks, magpies, kestrels 
and jays, are remorselessly killed under the 
encouragement of local governments, which offer 
rewards for their destruction. One consequence 
|is that the harvest-tields and gardens of Ger- 
many suffer relatively little damage from noxious 
| insects. 








te) 


1 gwiong- Sands.—French geologists have 
taken interest in the eastward march of 
the sands along the northern coasts of France, 
Belgium and Holland. A fine sand originating 
on the shores of Normandy has been found dis- 
tributed on the beaches as far east as Denmark. 
Monsieur Thoulet, after an investigation of this 
phenomenon, has recently shown that the east- 
ward march of the sands is due to the fact that 
all the sea waves approaching the coast from 
Brittany eastward break in nearly parallel lines, 
with an easterly motion. The result is that the 
sands always progress in that direction. But 
the process is slow and gradual, and measure- 
|ments have proved that the sand traverses, 
| forward and backward, perpendicular to the 
| shore, a total distance 8,000 times as great as 
that which it covers, in the same length of 
time, in its eastward journey. 


| 


elgium’s New Coal-Field.— 
gian government has under consideration 
| the exploitation of the new coal-basin discovered 
| in the northern part of Belgium, and known as 
| the Basin of the Campine. The first discovery 
| of a deposit of coal in this region was made in 
1901 by means of borings extending to a depth 
of 1,700 feet. Since then borings, some of 
which are about 5,000 feet deep, have demon- 
| strated the existence of a rich zone of coal under 
| the provinces of Limbourg and Antwerp, having 
la length of about 56 miles, and a maximum 
| breadth of 10 miles. The great average depth 
of the deposit naturally presents the chief diffi- 
culty in the way of its exploitation. 
& 
he ‘‘Basculo” is one of the most recent 
products of the mechanical science of the 
theater, but its application is to the body of the 
house instead of to the stage. ‘The proprietors 
of a large music-hall in Paris desired a means 
of rapidly transforming the orchestra into a 
ballroom, and vice versa, and the invention of 
the ‘‘basculo’’ is the result. The floor of the 
orchestra, about 50 feet square, is supported 
upon a horizontal axis traversing the center. It 
can thus be turned completely over like an 
immense fan, while the 500 seats attached to it 
remain in their places. During the first half 
of the spectacle the audience is seated, as in an 
ordinary theater. At a signal, all quit their 
| seats and retire into the boxes and corridors. 
Immediately the great floor begins to revolve, 
and turns upside down. Quickly the trans- 
formation is effected, and a broad, smooth ex- 
panse occupies the place where a few minutes 
before the spectators were seated in their com- 
fortable chairs. 





is changed back into an orchestra. 


With equal facility the ballroom 


Stars.—Sir | 


europium is represented by strong lines in the | 


The Bel- 








Does your food cost 
too much? 


O matter how much food you can buy for a dollar, it 
costs too much if it doesn’t contain a hundred cents’ 
worth of food value. Quaker Oals is greater in 


food value and costs less money than any food you can buy. 


Read this Testimony from London. 


London, England, June 26, 1907.—At a gathering of great 
doctors under the presidency of the Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir James Crichton Browne, one of the greatest authorities on 
foods and health, said that right feeding is better than education 
and he insisted that ‘«wage earners spend too much for food.’’ 
He deplored the fact that there is not more oatmeal eaten, and 
asserted that ‘‘a small plate of oatmeal porridge is equal to two 
thick slices from a four pound loaf.’’ 


A package of Quaker Oats costs ten cents and will 
make thirty plates of porridge, or the equivalent in food 
value of sixty slices of bread. The best and cheapest 
food you can eat. 


Quaker Wheat Berries 


baked— brown and delicious. 


The most attractive form of whole 
wheat. Entire grains—puffed and 


Quaker Rice The most generally eaten 


cereal in the world, in its 


best form. Dainty and strengthening. 


Ten cents a package 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 























The Edison 
Phonograph 


O you know how good 
‘The Edison Phono- 
graph is to-day, how pure 
the tone, how satisfying the 
reproduction? If you have 
one, you know. If you have 
not one, you ought to know. 
Near you there is an Edison 
store. Go there and hear. 
Learn how inexpensive a 
complete outfit is, inclu- 
ding records—and how fa- 
vorable the terms. Then 
think of the pleasure you 
can give yourself, your fam- 
ily and your friends with 
the world’s best music, its 
most catchy songs, and the 
monologues and dialogues 
of its funniest comedians. 
can’t help it. 


October Records 


WENTY-FOUR new Edison Records every 
month. ‘Those for October will be in every Edi- 

son store September 27th. On that date we will send 
you The Phonogram, which lists them all and explains 
them, too. We will also send our Complete Catalogue 
and Supplemental Catalogue. You will like “Won't 
You Be My Teddy Bear?” It was sung by Anna 
Held in “ The Parisian Model,” and made a great hit. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 





After doing all this you'll buy one, you simply 





13 Lakeside Ave., ORANGE, N. J. 




































HIERMS 


LAS Sas ES a 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is ne my 

ekly paper for all the f ts sub- 
aC a price is $1.7 
at the Post-Office, 
matter. | 

T we ‘lve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 

cribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, | 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
colleet money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subseriber. 

The Com panion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. W as n neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 











in he aos 2 E ntere d 


a year 
Mass. » a8 second-class 
| 


Boston, 





Payment for 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





TYPHOID FEVER. 
Hapa fever is a preventable dis- 


ease; so absolutely preventable, 
indeed, that it is no exaggeration to 
say that somebody is to blame for 
every case that occurs, although, so 
devious are the ways by which 
the germ travels from its source 
to its destination, it is often 
very difficult to place the blame 
it belongs. It is, broadly speaking, a 
that is, the first cases in an epi- 







where 
country disease ; 





| get tin plate 











I'm afraid of animals with man- 


bowed to me. 


ners!” 

The daughter of a distinguished French scientist 
also feared a too-polite monkey, but only until 
she learned that it was one. 

“An animal!” she cried. “Oh, let me feed it— 
that will be fun! I don’t mind animals, but I 
thought it was such a dreadful little boy!” 


A SUBTLE SUTLER. 


t is an unfortunate fact that dealers have many 

and devious ways of making “‘perquisites.”” A 
rather unusual trick of getting trade is described 
by a soldier in his records of the Civil War. 

The 210th Pennsylvania Volunteers had a luxury 
in the shape of a fine cook. Tom Hughes, the 
baker, was short of stature, plump and humorous. 
He ke pt a constant supply of hot pies, which he 


dealt out to the long string of men who would 


stand for hours waiting their turns. 


The tins were lifted out of the oven and the pies 


dashed into the outstretched hands with such force 
as to break the under crust. The juices would ooze 
out, trickle scalding hot between the fingers of the 


buye r, and a him to drop the pie. | 
i| his continually repeated trick caused one poor 


fellow to lose four of the delicious dainties in sue- 
cession. An officer, who had met with the same 
misfortune, re turned and demanded another pie 
or his money back. 

“It’s a trick you put up to sell as many as you 
| can, > he said. 

“Now, boys,” innocently exclaimed Hughes, 
appealing to the soldiers, “you know me better 
than that! You see how it is, what a rush is al- 
ways here. You want the pies as soon as they are 
baked, and baking makes them hot. 
sor boards.’ 

“You raseal!” cried the officer. 
very well there isn’t a tin plate in the 
neeety a board.” 

e said a few more things to the baker, with the | 
m7 that no more pies were lost. 





“You know 
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STILL IN THE RACE. 


yrus Greenough had decided that the methods 
of New England were too slow for him, and 
had, therefore, moved to a stirring Western town. 
From his new residence he sent a paper now and 


demic in a city are almost always attributable to then to one of his old friends. 


a contamination of the milk-supply, or of the water- | 
supply at its origin or along its course in the 
country. After the disease has got well under 
way it may be spread broadcast by other means 

-flies, for example. 

In certain parts of the country it usually pre- 
vails more or less all the time in the form of 
isolated cases, but in cities it often breaks out in 
epidemic form. Apart from the water or milk 
contamination, typhoid fever is not infrequently 


are eaten raw. 

The disease begins in from one to two weeks | 
after the infecting material has been taken into 
the stomach. The first symptoms are indefinite— 
headache, loss of appetite, sometimes slight chills, 
and a general listlessness and loss of strength. 
These symptoms increase in severity for a week, 
accompanied by steadily rising fever, higher in 
the evening than in the morning. Diarrhoea is | 
frequent; the headache is often exceedingly acute. | 

As the disease progresses the physical forces | 
are greatly depressed. The tongue and mouth 
are dry, there is excessive thirst, and there may 
be delirium. In very severe cases the patient 
lies on his back, low in the bed, muttering 
indistinetly and plucking aimlessly at the bed- 
clothes. 

In favorable cases improvement comes in the 
third or fourth week. The fever declines, the 
tongue becomes moist, the patient takes an in- 
terest in his surroundings, and as convalescence 
is established, begins to clamor for food. 

In no disease is careful nursing so important as 
in typhoid fever. Indeed, in many cases it may be 
said the patient owes his life more to the nurse 
than to the doctor, although with equal truth it 
may be said that in no disease is the constant 
watchfulness of the physician more needed. 

But the duties of the nurse are not confined to 
caring for the patient. She has the grave respon- | 
sibility upon her of protecting others from conta- 
gion. 
from the bowels and bladder, and these should be 
kept for at least two hours in a vessel containing 
an equal amount of some powerful disinfectant 
before being thrown away. They should never be 
thrown on the ground in any place where the rain 
would wash them into a stream or well or cistern. 
They had better be thrown into a hole in which is 
put at the same time a quantity of copperas or 
unslaked lime. 

® © 


ANIMALS WITH MANNERS. 


ee Alida is a polite child, and she demands a 
like standard of good behavior in her play- 
mates. The other day she came in rather sud- 
denly from the field where she had been playing 
with a good-natured, half-grown puppy from a 
neighboring farm. Her face wore an unhappy 
but superior expression. 

“T wouldn’t come in yet, dear,” her mother re- 
monstrated. “It is a great deal cooler and pleas- 
anter where you were, down by the brook. Run 
out again and play.” 

“I think I’d rather not, thank you,” explained 
Alida, firmly. “You see, that dog keeps going 
into the water and coming out and shaking him- 
self all over my dress; and I’ve showed him the 
spots and asked him not to ever so many times, 
but he goes right on doing it just the same. I 
don’t think he’s a fit dog for me to associate with, 
mama. He hasn’t the first idea what manners 
mean!” 

Her complaint was the exact opposite of that 
made by another little girl against an animal with 
which she did not eare to associate. The first time 
she saw a hand-organ man’s monkey she was 
terrified, and fled. Her father, much surprised, 
for she was fond of pets, followed, and endeavored 
to coax her to come back and make friends with 


the little beast, which, he assured her, she would | 
| Not much. 


be sure to like when she knew it better. 
“Tshouldn’t! Tshouldn’t!” she wept, still hang- 

ing back, “It isn’t like other animals at all, and 

1 should never like it! 


him,” this ol¢ 


| citizens. 
carried to the city on salads and vegetables that | Greenough was in the ‘best of spirits, 
| wife and three children having te ~ moved 

| 


The poison is thrown off in the discharges | 


It took off its hat and | 


“T guess © 
riend said one day, as he opened 
his big wallet and extracted from it a newspaper 
eli ping. “There’s been a good many things, first 
an’ last, that have made me think so; but you just | 
pass your eye over that,” and he handed the clip- 
ping to his neighbor. “Read it out,” he said, and 
the neighbor read: 

“The tornado which struck this town yesterday 
afternoon completely demolished the dwelling- 
house of Cyrus Greenough, one of our prominent 
Vhen seen by our special reporter, Mr. 
1e and his 


into the vestry of the Presbyterian Church. 

“*Mr. Greenough spoke of his satisfaction in the 
fact that his store was unharmed, and his business 
could go on without inte rruption. Although he 
was somewhat bruised about the head and arms, 
Mr. Greenough was able to demonstrate the wor k- 
| ings of his new patent shoe-lacing with ease and 
clearness. Price five cents a pair, three pairs for | 
ten cents.’ 


* © 


AS MIGHT BE EXPECTED. 


A man who, with his family, had spent several 
weeks at a fashionable swmmer resort dis- 
covered one morning that he had lost his pocket- 
book. Thinking it possible that it might have 


| been found by some employé of the hotel at which 


he. was staying, he reported his loss to the land- 
lord. 
“That’s too bad, Mr, Johnson,” said that fune- 


tionary. “Vil make inquiries ‘about it. What 
kind of pocketbook was it?” 

“Russia leather,” answered the lodger. 

“What color?” 

“Dark red.” 

“Any distinguishing marks about it?” 

“It had a clasp.” 

“What was the shape of it?” 

“Flat, of course,” said Mr. Johnson. “Haven't 


I been here more than a month? 


® & 


GIVING HIM A CHANCE. 


M*:: Wilson’s husband was often obliged to go 
to New York on business, and frequently did 
not reach his home until the arrival of the mid- 
night train. Mrs. Wilson had been in the habit of 
sleeping peacefully at these times without fear, 


but a number of burglaries in the neighborhood | 
during one of her husband’s trips to New York | 


had disturbed her calm. 


On the night of his return Mr. Wilson was steal- | 


ing carefully up the front stairs, as was his wont 


on such occasions, so that his wife would not be | 
high and | 


wakened, when he heard her voice, 

strained. 
“I don’t know whether you are my husband or 
a burglar,” came the excited tones, “but I 
to be on the safe side and shoot, so if you 


goin 
are fienry you’d better get out of the way!” 
e © 
MAINTAINING DISCIPLINE. 


t is evident, by an anecdote taken from the 

London Mirror, that there are some persons 
who regard discipline as an end and not as a 
means. Not even the seed of insubordination had 
a chance under the eye of Sergeant Day. 

“°*Tention!” he cried to his squad. 
march! Left wheel! Halt! 
for talking in the ranks.’ 

“But he wasn’t ee ” protested a corporal, 
who was standing nea 

“Wasn’t he?” soaned Sergeant Day. ‘Then 
cross it out and put him in the guard-room for 
deceiving me.” 


“Quick 


ay 


NOT TO BE WASTED. 


B= Cary had near his house a swamp, which 
was a breeding-place for herds of man-eating 
mosquitoes. Some enterprising neighbors, who 
learned of the crude oil treatment, went to Ben 
and tried to persuade him to exterminate the pests 

“Exterminate ’em?” said Ben. “Not much. 
Why, Mis’ Cary an’ I just paid thirty- 
two dollars for ‘screening ‘the side piazzer that 
she’s ben pestering me about for years. How 
we goin’ to get any good of it, if we kill off the 
skeeters?”’ 


You better | 


camp, nor | 


y has struck just the spot to suit | 
f 


am | 


Take Murphy’s name | 


BEAUTIFUL SKIN, 
Soft White Hands and Luxuriant Hair 
Preserved by Cuticura Soap, 

The World’s Favorite, 
| Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the sealp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and stopping falling hair, for softening, whitening and 
soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby rashes, 
itchings and chafings, for annoying irritations and 
many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 
| purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap 
und Cuticura Ointment are of inestimable value. (Adv. 














IS IT WORTH 


ONE CENT TO YOU? 


A post-card request will 
bring you our Catalogue 
by return mail. So compre- 
hensive and so well illustrated 
a style-book was never before 
issued, and such offerings, so 
suggestive of great econo- 
mies in a woman’s clothing 
expense, were never before 
made, 

Our Catalogue not only ex- 
plains our remarkable and 
reliable system of Fitting by 





























a Suit, Skirt, Jacket or 
Rain-Coat made to your 
measure without the usual 
dressmaking troubles, but it 
illustrates and describes an 
attractive line of ready-made 
xvoods at unusually low prices. 


You take no risk what- 
ever when you order 
from us, as we guarantee 
to refund your money 
if we fail tu please you. 


FALL 
& WINTER 
SUITS 
*6 to*25 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 


| 


VISITING DRESSES . . $6.00 to $20 
'TAILOR-MADE SUITS . $7.50 to $25 
SEPARATE SKIRTS . . $3.50 to $15 
RAIN-COATS . . . . . $8.75 to $18 


Our Cataloque also illustrates and describes a full line 
| of the following ready-made goods: 


Shirt-Waists, Furs, 
Children’s Dresses, Ladies’ Coats, 
Underwear, Children’s Coats. 
We pay transportation charges to any part of the U. S. 
Write to-day for our New Fall and. Winter 
Catalogue, sent free to any part of the U. If you 


desire S ample +s of Materials used in our mz Fhe -to-meas- 
ure garments, be sure to mention the colors you prefer. 


| NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 
219 West 24th Street, New York. 
| The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


















Mail, ymereby you may have | 
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Chief among the many exclusive 
features of the Asbestos Sad Iron is 
the fact that the handle is always 
cool. This is due to the asbestos- 
ffned hood which you clap over the 


heated base, thus preventing all 
radiation of heat to yourhand. The 


only part from which heat can es- 
cape is the ironing surface, where it 
is all used. 

An iron with no hood loses heat 
rapidly in passing back and fort 
teroueh the air; and you get the 
heat that escapes. 





therefore stay hot longer than any 
other irons, enabling you to do more 
work with greater comfort. "They 
are finely ehkaet as smooth asa 
mirror, with rounded edges and a 
slightly convexed surface. The 
handle fits the hand: the lock is 
uick and sure—doesn’t wiggle, 
oesn’t rattle. 

You owe it to yourself and your 
work to discard your old-fashioned 
irons and get a set of Asbestos Sad 
Irons before next ironing day. Your 
hardware or Souscfaratohios store 
has them. One for every purpose. 

Set No. 100, illustrated above, fills 
ordinary household needs. It consists ofa 
hood with ae and lock complete, two 
oval bases and square heel polishin 
iron, with asbestos-covered stand, 
acedly pected in.» bs inte 

ooklet w ive you an interest 
talk on Sad Irons. v cA for it. = 


THE DOVER MFG CO., 
900 Iron Ave., 
Canal Dover, Ohio. 













































Personal, § 
Write for Book 37. 


and Hay-Fever. The Hayes 


method of treatment is suc- 
cessful because Individual, 


Skilful, EF: Experteve ed. 


Reference anywhere. 
IR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Absolutely 


Pure 


a) are the active 





principle of 


Roa 


the only 
» Baking Powder 


made from 


Royal Grape 
Creamo/ Tartar 


Costs a little more 
than the cheap 
powders made from 
injurious alum or 
phosphate of lime 
but when you buy 
ROYAL you are sure 
of purity—you are 
sure of healthful food. 
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Comparison is the True Test. 


Try a three-ounce bottle of 


Olive Oil 


at our expense. 


Compare the flavor, clear- 
ness and brilliancy to the 
kind you are now using. 
Try it when you make 
Mayonnaise or French 
dressing, then just notice 
the difference, because 
Newport Olive Oil has such 
a pleasing and agreeable 
flavor unlikeotheroliveoils 
onthe market. ZLvery bottle 
shows complete chemical an- 
alysisand has our guarantee. 

Write to the name 
of your } 4 Sle wi ong send 


THE LATHROP COMPANY, 


importers and Distributors, 


‘ord, Conn. 

















Water Supply for 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 

No elevated tank 

to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 







Any pressure 


up to 60 

The best 

ire 

protection. ‘ 
INSTALLATION or 

Send for wi 

Catalogue PeaiTenane roa 

“Dp.” 





Let our Ungineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston. 














24 worked out in at least one of the ‘ 





FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 


Especially adapted for 
our NewEngland Homes 








>) 15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


Lasily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO 


‘BOX 3152-- BOSTON-MASS, 04 














requisite in 
refined 
homes to-day 
as good soap, 
pure water, 
etc. If you 


don’t believe 
it ask any repu- 


table physician. 
i We emphasize 
| the fact that **Handi- 
| fold’’ paper is made from ab- 
solutely fresh, new, clean paper 
stock, and is the most sanitary paper 
onthe market. Put up in neat, dust- 
proof carton that serves one sheet 
at a time without litter, bother or 
waste. If you haven’t given atten- 
tion to the matter of the safest toilet 
paper for your home it’s ¢ime ¢o do so. 
Ask your dealer for it by name—Handifold. 
If he hasn't it we'll send ae Package free. 
HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
48S Street, Bost 
Mills at Leominster, Mess. 














If You Need 


a new sewing machine send 
for a description of the 


New Companion. 


In districts where this machine 
is not in use, we will give the 
purchaser a speci 
Introductory Price. 


Full information concerning this offer upon 
a ication. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston. 


















| substantial citizens bid generous prices for stove- | 
| polish, tenpenny nails, castile soap, and queer 
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INVITATION. 


| isitors are always welcome at The Com-| 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
| gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
| process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
| guide is always in readiness to conduct them | 
| through the various departments, and to point 
| out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, | 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details | 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


S Street has long been to Boston what | 
Wall Street is to New York and Thread- | 
| needle Street to London, the financial center of | 
the city, and its large banking institutions are 
grouped conveniently near the Stock Exchange. 

The cover-page illustrations, showing the | 
street as it is and as it formerly was, suggest | 
the obvious comment that it is generally in the | 
financial district of any city that architectural 
improvements are first applied and monumental 
structures most easily developed. The earlier | 
State Street represented the best achievements 
| of the builders of its day; and although Boston 
has never ‘“‘gone in for sky-scrapers’”’ like the | 
| twenty -nine-story Park Row Building in New 
York, it is worth remembering that the Ex- | 
change Building—the front of which is shown 
|in the larger picture—was at the time of its 
}erection (1889-91) the largest office-building, 
| with one exception, in the United States. 








| ae 
pee it is true that, averaging a series of | 

years, the good and the bad would strike 
a fair balance so far as any particular crop is 
concerned, and it seems equally certain that | 
even a backward season does not necessarily 
spell calamity. To illustrate: Massachusetts 
growers were apprehensive about strawberries 
‘this year. ‘The weather delayed, and threatened 
at times to kill the crop. Yet as the situation 
‘strawberry 
| towns,’’ the native berries—which usually come 
| into bearing when the ‘‘last run’’ of New Jersey | 
| berries is arriving, and prices are at the bottom | 
|—were just far enough behind the Southern 
fruit to gain the advantage of an empty market 
| and a vigorous demand. The first few days’ | 
| picking commanded the highest prices known 
ad years, and it is said that, taking the four | 
weeks’ season as a whole, it was the most) 
profitable that local growers ever experienced. | 


& 


uppose a ‘‘general store’’ in a country town | 

to be closed for thirty years, and then re- | 
opened with the stock intact, and imagine | 
what a surprising variety of superseded and | 
| forgotten articles one would find therein. Such | 
|a closing and reopening, and .the consequent 
| surprises, are part of the history of a town in 
northwestern Connecticut. The shop in ques- 
tion was once the village ‘‘emporium,’’ but, 
following a burglary, the eccentric proprietor 
locked it and put up the shutters, and, in anger 
and disgust, went out of business. His heirs | 
had no scruples about disposing of the violated | 
treasures. The other day the stock was sold | 
by auction, piecemeal, and people from all the | 
country round attended and paid good pri 
for souvenirs. Hoop-skirts and copper- toed | 
boots were disposed of, old-fashioned tallow | 
candles brought a dollar and a half a box, and | 








patterns in prints and ginghams. Possibly the 
unuttered purpose was to recall the past and 
try to restore the heart of youth. Yet, senti- 
ment aside, a pair of the copper-toed boots that 
small boys used to be so proud of should be 
worth something to-day as curiosities. 

& 


rom a Charlestown wharf to one of the old | 
Boston bridges runs a slimy, moss-backed | 
beam, which is much of the time under water, | 
and never far above it. The wharf is a favorite 
playground for youngsters living near, and 
when one of a group—a five-year-old—sug- 
gested, ‘‘Let’s play stump, fellers,’’ it was 
natural that he should lead the way across that 
beam. But before anybody had time to ‘‘take 
up the dare,’”’ little Johnny slipped and went 
down with a splash. Nobody saw him come 
up. None of his playmates dared to tell about 
it. Four hours later, when the story of the 
accident chanced to come out, it was promptly 








last of Johnny; but a police boat and several 
| craft manned by volunteers set out to find the 
| body. 
| the wharves it was more so. After a while, 





taken for granted that his friends had seen the 


It was dark by that time, and under 


however, one of the volunteers thought he 
heard a sound of whining and wailing, and 
when he had succeeded in tracing it up, there 
was Johnny, very wet and very cold, but as 
much alive as ever. The current had carried 
him some two hundred feet, down to another 
bridge, and a cross-beam coming within his 
reach, he had clambered up and clung there. 
**But I stamped the other fellers, didn’t 1?’’ 
said Johnny, when his teeth stopped chattering. 





Ten dsome colored, of famous places, Boston, 
| we Ee outh, Lexington, Concord, Salem, 
|e. Tu Catalogue sent with order. ROY M 


’ “To thine own self be true.” 3 ; 
aN Pe 
aX b - we 
‘ < 
a : {This shows the end of a handsome sideboard or 
bureau searf. The lace border is 
! IMPORTED CLUNY 
4 five inches deep extending all around. You can 
see it is heavy and of a rich, handsome pattern 
Center is linen. Scarf is 4 inches long and 18 inches 
| = = wide. Price, post-paid, only $2.00. Looks equal 
: 3 to pieces costing double.” Supply is limited, so 


MEW ENGLAND HISTORICAL VIEWS. 


BERTRAM CO. + Boston (Dorchester Center), _Mass. 
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order promptly. Center Piece 36 inches square, 
same lace and center, also ®2.00, post-paid. 

If not satisfactory return and ‘get your money 
back. Price-List of many novelties, all bargains. 
BARGAIN-NOVELTY CO., P 0. Box 2095, New York City. 
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(MONEY? ji. 


It’s not what you earn but what you 

} savethat counts. The practice of saving 

— something every pay-day leads to inde- 
pendence and comfort in old age. 

Send us $5.00 to open a savings ac- 

count to-day; add to it every week, and 

in a few years’ time you'll be surprised 





BRADFORD COMFORT “SHOE. 
**‘Just the Shoe 
Mother Needs.’’ 


Honest, sensible and well- 
made. Soft Kid Uppers, 
Thick Soft Leather Soles, 
Very Flexible, have 
Noiseless Rubber 

Heels, Best Made} 
Gores, Steel Arch 





Fee 
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, to see how it has accumulated. We pay ; Supporters. 
4 7 Sizes 2 to 8. 


Widths 
B to EE, 


| 4% Interest | 


Compounded Twice a Year. 


3 ' 
y Write for our Banking by Mail booklet ** 49," 
and mention The Youth’s Companion, 


+ SLATER TRUST COMPANY, : 





No. 21. $3.00 
Delivered. 

I also make the following Bradford Comfort Shoes: 

No. 20 WOMEN’S LOW CUT, with Gore, $2 +4 post paid 

No. 22. WOMEN’S LACED OXFORD $2 


+ 














PAWTUCKET, R. I. No, 23. MEN'S LOW CUT, with Gore - $3 + “ 
3 . SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE, 
> ©Assets over $8,600,000. Established 1855. 3 CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 
80 Years’ Experience Making Fine Shoes 
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CARAMELS. 


Have You Ever Tasted Them? 


To convince every reader of The Youth’s Companion 
that Repetti’s Caramels are the most healthful, 


delicious and nutritious sweets ever made, we will 
send to every one, postage paid, a generous box 
containing six flavors, on receipt of 1o cents. 


Repetti's Caramels are 
known the world over ra 
to excel in purity, ; 

quality and flavor. 


Rapretts 


as awarded a Gold 
Medal at the International 
Exposition at Milan, Italy, for the purity, guperier quality anc 
flavor of his Caramels, Chocolateg and Breakfast Cocoa. 
Orders carefully and daintily packed and sent by mail or 


Re express anywhere. 










on the Bow is a Guarantee of Purity 
and Perfection in the Candy 














Pr 
"“teeest! 





is one step in the 


process of taking 
fish, such as cod, haddock and halibut, from 
the bed of the ocean. 


GORTON'S @DFISH 


¢ OTHER HIGH GRADE SEA PRODUGIS” 


are all produced from fish taken by our own vessels from the 
deep cold waters of the North Atlantic, 
the most perfect food for brain and brawn. 


Always ask for Gorton’s. 
Beware of imitations. The 
great and increasing popu- 
larity of Gorton’s Codfish 
and other high-grade sea 
products has led certain par- 
ties to pack inferior goods in 
similar packages. The name 
“Gorton” is your protection, 


a, 






These fine fish supply 
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AUMFORD 
powDER 


‘Light as a Summer Cloud~ 
Pound Can 
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